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LECTURE I 
INTRODUCTORY SKETCIT 


THERE. we aes salient points of contrast that may 
guide our classification of religions ; but none is more 
ssignificant than that which strikes us at first glance in 
comparing early Hellenic polytheism with, for instance, 
ealy Christianity. We have, in the first, a religion 
that is pre-eminently social-political—one, that is, in 
which mak’s attachment to the divine powers is rooted 
in his ‘corporate life, in the economy of the household, 
thé tribe, the city ; in the second, one whose objective 
or primary concern is the personal individual soul 
in its spiritual and* mystic relations with God. 

In selecting, then, the higher social aspeciyvof 
Greek polytheism as the main subject of this course, 
I shalf not be presenting the” whole picture, indeed, 
but at le&st the dominant features of this religion, 
and an aspect “hich occasienally runs risk of being 
ignored by some ef our English *unthropologists. In 
my Yoncluding efecture I shall give a short estimate 
of the higher personal, ss distinct from, the purely 
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social, religion of the Hellenes; for the subject is of 
great iaterest in itself, and in the study of certain 
departments of religious morality the one essentially 
involves the other. 

As Greek religion is unusually complex, any partial 
statement of it is apt to be misleading unless accom- 
panied by clear comprehension of the whole: For 
this years of study are necessary; but it may assist 
thé understanding of this special subject that I am 
going to ‘treat, if I preface it by an outline sketch 
of the general phenomena and of the conelifsions .at 
which I have arrived concerning them. ‘ ‘ 
, ‘Greek religion is presented to us by fits various 
records mainly as a polytheism of personal divinities, 
grouped in certain family relationships around ands 
under asupreme god. Theoretically the chief divinity 
is male in sky, earth, and sea, but in certain localitigs 
the goddess-cult is more powerful. The higher beings 
are rarely recognisable as personifications o€*physical 
forces of nature, and it is only of a very few of’them 
that a nature-origin can be pasited or proved; ahd 
though many of them have special departments of 
nature for their pgculiar concerns they are chiefly to 
hewregarded as ethical and intellectual personalities, 
friendly on the whole to man and powerful to ajd in 
all that concerns his Bhysical and social life. “These 
elements in Greek religion belong to theism, and, 
from the social gnd political point &4view, these nre 
by far the most impostant. And in jhese theistic crea- 
tions of the Hellene the dominant’ ifgpulse was-that 
which we, cgll anthropgmoxphism, a mode of feeling 
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and thought to which the average Greek tempera- 
ment was so attracted that both the artistic and 
the religious history of the race were mainly deter- 
mined by it. For instance, it explains the compara- 
tive absence of mysticism in this religion and the 
strong bias towards hero-cult. which can be traced 
from the pre-Homeric age onwards. It equally ex- 
plains the iconic or idolatrous impulse which has left 
so deep an imprint wpon pre-Christian Hellenism and 
on the Greek Christian Church. ‘ 

.But %e must also reckon with the lower products 
and pheriomena which it has been the chief function 
of ee anthropology to explore and expltiy’ 
Besides thé worship of these glorified anthropomor- 
phic beings called “ theoi,” we have to deal with facts 
that seem to point to direct worship, or at least the 
respectful tendance, of animals, the ritual of certain 
localities prescribing’ an offering, for inslance, to the 
flies, to the wolves, or to a pig, And one of the high 
divinities’ might at times be imagined as incarnate in 
thfe animals Apollo possibly in the wolf, Poseidon in 
the horse, Dionysos ih the bull and goat, We may 
regard these beliefs and practices as the deposit of 
an age, not indeed of pure theriomorphism—forit, is 
very doubtful if’ such ever existed in the history of 
religions—but of one whet the anthrapomorphic 
imagination ,was unstable and the divinity might be 
conceived as efibodied now in human now in animal 
form, Again, though the Greek imagination tended 
forcibly towvard§ the concrete and definite, it admitted 
the apprehensign of vagwer, ore inchogtg, forms of 
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nameless daimones or “ theoi,” such as those who pre- 
side over birth—TevervddiSes, Kwdiddes—or over the 
lower world with its associations of death and of the 
curse and the miasma of bloodshed, the *Hpwves, 
Tpafi8ixa, Qcot Medjtyior; such figures showing a 
far less degree of anthropomorphic personification 
than the robust personages of the higher polytheism, 
who were as vividly realised as are the divine figures 
of modern Mediterranean religiom 

But, furthermore, certain objects of Greek cult 
remained outside the region of that which “we call 
ceagae theism; and we have records or hints of 
cyect worship being offered to the thunfler .or the 
thunder-stone, the winds, the rivers and streams, and 
with greater earnestness and profit to the holy 
hearth of the house. And while the same anthropo- 
morphic bias which succeeded in evolving or detach- 
ing the river-god or nymph from the element gave 
the stimulus to a religious art the most beatutiful the 
world has seen, yet certain aniconic sacred things 
that we may call fetishes the hewn stock or pillar, 
the meteorite, the axe—continted to appeal to the 
religious awe both.of individuals and states from the 
eaxkest to the latest periods of this polytheism. 

These diverse phenomena may be classified under 
various categories for tyhich the science of religions 
has invented technical terms. The salignt®and pre- 
dominant portionof Hellenic worship'and belief may 
be called theism, whith is based on the perception of 
conerete individual deities ; where Wé,find a nattire- 
object, wind, water, or thunder, revered a& if endowed 
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with a soul, we term this mental process animism, 
term, however, only rarely applicable to the Greek 
phenomena apart from the worship of the dead, 
applicable, for instance, to the Attic cult of the 
Tritopatores, who appear to have been regarded 
partly as ancestral ghosts, partly as wind-powers; 
thirdly, where we find the object worshipped in 
and fpr itself as sentient and animate, a thunder- 
om Stone, moving water, a blazing hearth, we should 
describe the religious consciousness as ‘animatism 
rather “than animism, which implies the definite 


It is afmarked feature of the evolution of Gt 
feligion tht the lower and more embryonic forms of 
e/faith survive through the ages by the side of the 
_ higher and more developed. This was natural, 
hectiuse in its history there were no cataclysms, no 
violent spiritual revolutions breaking away with the 
past and? endeavouring to obliterate it. ‘Ihe priest- 
hood was conservative and did not champion spiritual 
or intelleetual reform. At times a “prophet” 
emerges, but not with the significance or the mission 
of an Isaiah: the*prophet Epimenides of Crete was 
merely the propagator of an elaborate systera of 
puwfication; the Orphic- Pythagorean sectaries who 
were the first missionaries in Hellas were chiefly 
concernéd with preaching a new theory and system 
for the posth¢fmnous salvation of the soul; and, while 
their theology % tentained i in it thany germs of higher 
thébght, it was more deeply rooted in savagery than 
the ordinar} Hellenic. ‘Progress there ceytainly was 


conception of souls or spirits. 


>? 
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through the slow course of centuries, but it was 
gradual and half-unconscious; crude and savage 
practices gradually fell into desuetude or retained 
only a faint semblance of life. No doubt philosophy 
contributed much to this progress, though indirectly ; 
the philosophic protest was more usually directed 
against the immoralities of mythology than against 
the prevailing forms of worship and the structiré of 
the’ polytheism. In any case, this protest, of what~_. 
ever avail’ it was, forms part of the higher history of 
Hellenic religious thought. 

Finally, the slightest general sketch of this oly 
¥ggism must not omit to include the clement of 
magic, a practice which some writers regard ag 
antagonistic to real religion and which certainly 
implies a different relation between man and God 
from that assumed by worship and prayer, but wRich 
nevertheless tends to maintain itself openly or dis- 
guised in much of the higher ritual of thé nations, 
Thus the Greek rites of sacrifice, prayer, and hymn 
were in the main religion, pure and simple ; but 
the invocation of the potent names of the divinity 
was at one time .»supposed no ‘doubt to have a 
magic power of compulsion. ‘The pewly discovered 
hymn of the Kouretes' reveals the youthful priests 
“leaping” or the good of the fields and the crops, 
and the young god, Zeus Koipos, is entieated or 
commanded to “heap” with them—Mat is, to prac- 
tise the same magi€ for the late Yet Greek 
religion early rose high above the” magic ‘level, “and 

1 Vide Anwuag of the British &chool at Athens, 19081909, p B45, 
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the evils of magic-practices, familiar to us in the 
record of other societies, are not clearly attested of 
early Greece. We do noi hear of witch-finders and 
homicidal sorcerers. Magic tablets, by means of 
which the life of 2 person was devoted to destruction 
by nailing down his name, the “ defixionum tabelle,”* 
are not found before the fifth century at the earliest, 
and we have reason to suppose that Orphic influences 
emanating from a» religion originally non-Flellenic 
Suggested their use; and some of them in the fourth 
and thifl centuries bear the form of a religious prayer 
merely, In a fifth-century inscription containing the 
comminat}on service of T'eos,? we have the first proot 
that magia, was feared as a public danger: “ WhoSo- 
‘ever maketh baneful drugs against the ‘Teians, 
whether against individuals or the whole people, may 
ke perish, both he and his offspring”; and Plato,’ in 
his Laws, frames certain legislation against those who 
endeavéar to-injure others by spells and invocations, 
concernihg the efficacy of which the philosopher in 
hts mental decay is not Mble Lo make up his mind, 
But it was mainly in? the Greco-Roman period, under 
the influence of the Oriental spirit and in combination , 
with the daimonistic theory of later theosophy, that ' 
magic assumed "formidable dimensions and became a 
potént cause of intellectual decline. 

Thes® various strains in ‘this complex polytheism 
afford various-problems tg the historian of origins, 

1 Jevons’ Tranecafions of Congress of’ History of’ Religions, 1908, 
vol.,ii, p, 181. oe 

2 Roehl, hiter."Grae, Antiq., 497 + vide Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 142, 4 * 3. 982 E-933 TE. , 

~ a a®™ 
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and suggest many difficult questions concerning the 
ethnology and the early formative factors of Greek 
religion, As the student is constantly being called 
upon to adjust himself in regard to these speculations 
concerning origin’ and race, a brief statement of 
my own views may serve to clear the ground on 
which I may afterwards expose the higher aspects of 
the religion. No ethnologist of repute, will now 
dispute the theorem that the histeric Tfellenic peoples, 
were the ‘product of a fusion between certain tribes 
coming from the North, “Aryan” in spééch and 
social system, and an indigenous Mediterranean stock 
with whom they intermingled as conquefors. or by 
peaceful intermarriage. And this latter vice we now 
know, thanks to the discoveries in Crete, Mycena, and 
elsewhere, to have been one of high culture in respect 
of the arts and the other departments of social 4ife. 
Though the northern immigrants may have tempor- 
avily interrupted and impaired the culture, We may be 
sure that they did not destroy or uproot the indigenous 
religion. A clear comprehension, then, of this latter 
is as necessary for the solution of the Hellenic 
problem as is a knowledge of the teligious rites and 
persenalities that the Aryan immigrants brought with 
them from the North, At present we are far from 
being completely informed on either of these sides; but 
the discoveries and researches of Sir Arthyr Mivans and 
others,’ on the sojl of Crete and othécentres of the 


ry ae 

1 Pide A, Evans’ “Mycenean Tree- and @Pillar-cult,” in Jpten. 

Hellen, Studies, 1901, R. Buriows, The Discoveries in Crete, pp. 31- 
32, 112-116,,127-128, 
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Minoan-Mycenawan culture, have established certain 
facts of great importance for our religious problem, 
and we can to some extent reconstruct the features 
of the Mediterranean religion that the Northerners 
found established in the Southern Greek lands. 

The most striking figure in the Minoan worship 
was a’ great goddess, conceived mainly as a mother 
but here and there also as virginal, imagined as a 
mountain goddess, avhose familiar animals were the 

“lion and’ the snake, and ethnically relatéd to the 
Phrygia& Cybele and the ancestress of the Cretan 
Rhea and probably of some Hellenic goddesses. By 
her side ig sometimes represented a youthful deity 
imagined PR bably as her lover or son, We discém 

»also the figure of a sky-god, armed and descending 
through the air. But we cannot doubt but that the 
geddess-cult was the predominant factor of the 
religion, And this’ accords with the interesting 
results g@ined’ by the excavations conducted by Dr 
Waldstei on the site of the Argive Hereum, which 
atfest an immemorial goddess- -cult on this spot. Lhe 
Minoan imagination” of the divinity was clearly 
anthropomorphic, ‘but probably admitted the idea 
that it might ogcasionally be embodied in animal 
forn; that is to say, the anthropomorphism was not 
yet Stable. ‘That, the Cretgh religion ran riot in 
a totemistic ¢heriolatry was an erroneous conception 
suggested by tile misinterpretation.of certain devices 
on Cretan signet-sings and seals Besides the higher 


1 Vide Cook, Animal Worship in the Mycenwan Age,” IJellen. 
Tourn, 1894. 
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divinities, we have reason to suppose that the Cretan- 
Minoan religion admitted the divine ancestor to a 
share in worship; and the relation of the king to the 
deity was evidently most intimate. The legend of 
King Minos’ intercourse with Zeus is an indication 
which gains in significance by the important fact, 
revealed by the excavations, that the only ‘shrines 
were within the king’s palace, no constructed temples 
on’ open sites other than the cave- -shrines having as. 
yet been‘found in Minoan Crete. As regards the” 
ritual of this period, the famous sarcophagtis found 
at Hagia Triada’ reveals a ceremony of bloqd- offer- 
ing, in which the blood of the sacred‘ ox, is first 
caught in a receptacle and then pour ae an altar ; 
we may take this as evidence of the idea of a mystics 
potency inherent in the blood of the victim. The skin 
of the sacrificed ox seems also to have been saered, 
for four of the worshippers aré wearing it; and the 
rite differs in details of some importance vom the 
later Hellenic. 

Finally, we have faint glimpses in Cyetan myth- 
ology of 2 communion-service’ in which the mortal 
was absorbed into the divine nature by the simulated 
fiction of a holy marriage ; a mystery much enacted 
by the later Cybele-ritual, which, we may believe, 
descended, collaterally from a Minoan source.’ 

The last point worth noting here,is¢that the 
temple-service of this earlier pre-Wellenic culttre 

e 

1 Vide Pavibeni in Monuwmenti Antich (deb Lance, xix. p, 1,"ete., 

‘Is. i, and ii, 


2 Vide my Cults of the Greg: States, iii. pp, 298-32, 
. Sad ( 
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was probably aniconic; the human image of the 
divinity, though carved for other purposes, was not 
set up as the central object of worship; the sacred 
“agalmata,” the tokens of the divine presence, were 
the axe, the pillar, even the cross. 

We niay now turn to the other, probably the 
predominating, factor of the Hellenism that de- 
veloped in, these lands, and consider the stage of 
.gligious development reached by the  enrliést 
“« Aryan-Hellenic” immigrants from the North, the 
ideas and*forms and personages of their cults, if it is 
possible toydiscover them. No one will now set 
forth to veconstruct an aboriginal Indo-Germanic 
religion; th fanciful structures set up by former 
"scholars have long passed into the limbo of abortive 
anthropology. But the far more limited problem 
just stated ought not to lie beyond the range of 
modern science, especially as the suspicion grows 
that the bfeakihg into the Southern Peninsula from 
the Balkans of the warlike tribes of North-Aryan 
kinship—A.cheans, Minyai, Dryopes, Jonians, and 
others—was a late event in Mediterranean history, 
later perhaps than ‘the middle of.the second millen- 
nium; for this has been strongly corroborated by 
recent valuable exploration of the plain of TKessaly 
by Messrs Wace and Thompson," revealing to us 
this desir&ble grass-region as peopled down to a 
petiod later perhaps than 1560 x.c. by a race still on 
the neolithic level, a people lifing defencelessly in 
villages ow the plain, not yet disturbed by the 

1 Vide Hellentc Journal, xxviii. p. 323, xxia. p, 350, xxx. p, 360, 
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trampling of the invader or by the rumour ‘of war 
from the North. Let us assume that the Achwan 
and his kinsfolk of other warlike tribes were forcing 
their way South at some time in the first half of the 
second millennium, arriving thus at the home that 
they were to make famous about the zenith of the 
Minoan age and not so many centuries before the 
Homeric. How, then, are we to get to, know’ the 
religion of the proto-Hellene, wleo is, after all, not 52. 
remote from us? The comparative argument from 
other Aryan religions is always at any poitft capable 
of deceiving us. Still, our convictions gannot help 
being influenced by what we know of other Aryan 
races at any early period in their history; and by far 
the most momentous and earliest fact fn the religious 
history of any Aryan race is revealed to us by the 
newly discovered cuneiform inscription fountl eat 
Boghaz-Keui, dating not far ‘from 1400 3c. It 
reveals to us that the Vedic-Iranian religion had 
already reached the higher stage of theism at this 
period, the names Mitra, Varuna, being alreidy 
applied to personal gods. 

To suppose that the proto-Hellenic Aryan was in 
the>godless stage, worshipping perhaps at best vague 
and ‘frmless “numina” or shadowy divine potencies 
rather then persons, or’ worshipping only some totem- 
animal, or perhaps nothing at all, and that the revela- 


tion of the higher Rolyecien was ‘reserved for Him 
ee 
1 Vide EF. Meyer, Wee erste auftreteneder ‘Aryer in* der 
Geschichte,” in the Sitzungsberichte d. Kénigl, preuss. Akad, 
Wissensch., ol 9@8, p. 14 . 
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until after he had entered upon his Southern in- 
heritance, all this is to my mind a strong delusion, 
making havoc of the reasonable interpretation of 
later contemporary and prehistoric facts. 

We may be able by a logical ‘reconstruction of 
the débris of prehistoric religious deposits to exhibit 
the “making of a god ”; but the period when “ Zeus 
was ‘not yet Zeus” does not belong to the earliest 
_history of the race whom we may dare to call Aryan- 
“HleMenic. The proto-Eellenes brought in certain 
deities alfeady made, and found certain others already 
made and cyystallised in the Mediterranean area over 
which they spread. . 

_ Assuming this, we may feel that the questidn 

»—-what Gas the primitive nature-significance or 
animistic germ of this or that Hellenic divinity ?— 
though a legitimate one, may really start us down 
a false track. For, if the early invaders adopted a 
Minoan-Mycenwan divinity, say Rhea or Artemis or 
Aphrodite, she would be for them just Rhea or 
Artemis or Aphrodite, a cénerete personality as real 
for them as the Virgin Mary for their late descend- 
ants; they might mot be inclined, to inquire about, 
or even to suspect, the natural phenomenon inthe 
background of these personages, - 

If this view, which I canndt here argue further, 
is correctsang if the earliest Hellenes were already 
sorhewhat advanted in respect of theistic thought 
and belief, the question at oncs arises whether we 
can ‘distinguish Bettween the divinities of the Northern 
immigrants and those which they adopted from the 
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earlier Mediterranean race. We are not yet near 
the final settlement of this question; doubtless, we 
shall be brought nearer to it by the decipherment 
of the Algean-Minoan script, if that feat is ever 
accomplished. For the present we have, ‘primarily 
the clue of language; those names of divinities in 
which we can discover with certainty or reasonable 
probability a Hellenic or even an Indo-Germanic 
stem are generally regarded as belonging to the 
tradition: of the invaders from the North; suchy“are 
Zeus, the stem of whose name was use Zor the 
divine names belonging to other Aryan races, pro- 
bably Poseidon, Demeter, Hestia, Pan. But the 
némes of other leading aS RinaieaRRL g as Athena, 
Aphrodite, Artemis, Hephaistos—remath etymological - 
puzzles and may be derived from the non-Hellenic 
speech of indigenous peoples. Yet even if we eould 
be more sure than we are about the names, the 
etymology of the names does not always bring us to 
the inwardness of the facts, The Aryan’ Hellenes 
may have attached their ‘own divine names Demeter 
and Hera to the great goddesses of Eleusis and 
Argos; but the mystery worship of Eleusis may 
well.have been a heritage of the aboriginal population 
and the goddess of Argos may have been many 
centuries glder than the earliest. probable date that 
can be assigned to the first inroads a he Noreen 
invaders. > e : 
But sometimes certain facts of eult and ritual , 

will help us to decide more surely than’the etymo- 
logical analysis of names. We do net know the 
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meaning of the name Apollon; but we may be sure 
that, he came in from the North, because his sacred 
pilgrims’ way, which he himself traversed every 
fourth year in the incarnation of a beautiful boy, led 
from Tempe to Delphi, and his Other sacred route, 
down which came the yearly hyperborean offerings’ 
from the North, passed down the Adriatic shores of 
Greece to Dodona ; we may infer that the god him- 
self had traversed bath these natural highways of the 
id eid invasion. And these facts of well- 
attested @ncient ritual outweigh all that has been 
said by Wilamowitz in favour of his hypothesis that 
Apollo arose in Lycia. Again, the Northern origin 
of Poseidon ,is corroborated by the geographical 
-record of his cult. Still clearer is the evidence con- 
cerning Dionysos, the deity who overshadowed most 
otpexs in the later Hellenism; it is “the generally 
accepted view that his cult originated among a 
Thracian® people of Indo-Germanic speech. 

*Anothet test that may help us in dealing with the 
etlfhic problems of this composite religion is the 
greater or lesser promfnence of the cult of the god or 
the goddess. Nowy, the early records of such Aryan 
peoples as the Vedic-Indians, the Iranians, .the 
Teutonic and Slavonic nations, indicate th? pre- 
dominance of the male divinity, although, goddess- 
worship is found in all these races and cannot be 
explained away* as a non-Aryap phenomenon. 
Therefore the supremacy of the father-god Zeus, 
who -took .his ‘heine Olympios from the distant 
mountain om the northern confines of Greece, the 
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early influence in Thessaly and North Greece of such 
gods as Poseidon and Apollo, can be regarded as the 
products of the northern religious tradition. 

On the othér hand, certain districts of the Medi- 
terranean, especially those in which the,’ Minoan- 
Mycenean culture flourished, have been from 
immemorial time under the rule of the goddess, 
The Aryan conquerors from the North, in obedience 
tora racial instinct, might endeavpur to supplant this ; 
as we find the Bithynians, Aryan cousins hae 
Thrako-Phrygians, endeavoming to exalt theather- 
god above the great mother, Cybele. But the old 
trhdition of the land was often invincible, against 
such attempts. Where, then, we find, the goddess 
supreme, as at Athens, Argos, Crete, Samos, and 
elsewhere, we may discern here in the composite 
religion the “element contributed by the older 
indigenous culture, We may ‘draw the same con- 
clusion when we find the virginity ofthe efoddess a 
prevailing dogma; for, though certain Aryan myth- 
ologies—the Teutonic, fot instance—are aware of a 
few subordinate divine figures* conceived as virginal, 
yet the tendency of the Indo-Gewnanic pantheons is 
to link the goddess with the god. 

I hyve been considering the ethnic question,as if 
we had oyly to estimate the respective force of the 
Northern and the Minoan-Mycenzan infénence on 
Greek polytheism. I ang aware of the other theories , 
put forward by certain specialists who would find in 
Babylon or Egypt the origins of mfach of jt.” 

The Babylonian question I have somewhat elabo- 
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rately discussed in a former course of lectures,! and I 
have arrived at the negative conviction that, in the 
second millennium 2.c., Babylon exercised no influence 
at all on the then primitive Greek polytheism. 

The Epyptian theory is not championed by any 
computerft student of comparative religion, M, Fou- 
cart’s attempt to prove the Egyptian origin of the 
Eleusinian , mysteries* fails to convince a trained 
critic. On the otherehand, it is reasonable to suppose 
thatarly Mgyptian religion cast certain rays upon 
Minoat Crete; and if they reached ultimately as 
far as the Greek mainland, it was probably through 
the religious atmosphere of this great island. In the 
main, therefore, the view that the chief constituents 

~of the polytheism of historic Greece are a Northern 
religious tradition and an indigenous Mcditerranean, 
ofewhich the Minoan-Mycenwan religion was the 
culminating point, is hot obviously too narrow. For 
the Asiatit Greeks we must reckon also with the 
religious traditions of the Anatolian Coast, which in 
mahy respects were not alien to those of Crete. 

This slight sketch “may suffice at present as a 
background for the gocial-rcligious phenomena which 
I have selected as a topic for this course. By in 
following down certain lines of religious weralofaant. 
one is always confronted with the chrenological 
question: *what antiquity is to be assigned to the 
birth of some of” the higher prodiiats of the later 


ee 
1 Vide Greeg" and Balgylon (1911). 
2 Recherches sur Porigine et la nature des mysteres a Blewste 1895; 
ef, my Cults of th® Greek States, iti, 141-448, * 
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historic period? And this involves a question as to 
the level of political and religious character attained 
by those Northern races at the period of their early 
immigration, At,the best our answer can only be 
tentative, a hypothetical construction baged partly 
upon Homeric evidence and partly on the/ later 
records concerning early institutions, early cults, 
and the diffusion of cults. eo 2 

: How, then, are we to esttmate the Homeric 
evidence? The question is vast and intricayé, as 
every scholar knows, and every student 0®Gyeek 
religion must form some opinion abouk it. I can 
only here state my own without argument. I believe 
that the poems give us a partial picture of the 
Greek world of a period not far fiém 1000 3c; 
therefore, as naoral and religious forms and sentiments 
do not spring up in a year, but are very sldWwein 
evolution, I believe we can cautiously argue back 
from the Homeric poems so as to gail sore concep- 
tion of the moral and religious forces at work in the 
centuries preceding the age of the poet. Now, ‘the 
religion of Homer strikes the student who is trained 
in the comparative criticism of this field as generally 
advnced in respect of form* and ritual, and generally 
elevated in sentiment ; in spite of occasional frivolities, 
such as afe found in most poetry that deals with the 
actions of gods, the moral-religious ¢on® is often 
earnest and profound; ih the cult-service and in “the 
relations between mn and the deities, there is nothing 
savage or degrading. And the almost erftive absence 
of any element of sawagery has agpedted to many 
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scholars a puzzle, of which different solutions have been 
offered. According to Professor Murray,’ Homer— 
or rather the Homeric’ Syndicate—hgs deliberately 
expurgated and refined away the dross of savagery 
from the materials out of which the poems were 
built ; or this expurgation may have been due to the 
educational policy of Peisistratos and his literary 
committee, Mr Lang, in strong opposition,’ ayers 
that they present us*with the picture of an Ach#an 
religion, purer and more civilised than ‘the later 
Tonian which is reflected in the post-Elomerie Cycle; 
thus we gather that the Achaans were innocent, of 
human sacrifice, magic, ghost-worship, purification by 
pig’s blood, and such practices as are familiar to the 
anthropologist of savage life, I cannot believe that 
the truth lies in either of these views, while the second 
aypeurs to me even further removed from it than the 
first. Ii seems unlikely that Homer was conscious 
of a missién, oi set to work as a moral reformer; one 
would not call the authors of the Volsunga Saga and 
thé Nibelunyen-Lied expurgators because they omit 
much that was dark ‘and repulsive in old Teutonic 
‘ritual. The chance’is likely enough that Homer, like 
Shakespeare, was of a nature more refined, high,-red, 
and delicate than his average contemporary ; bat it is 
better to suppose that he, like Shakespcareswas of his 
age, ifabdVe i at points. But most paradoxical in this 
théory of expurgation is thé suggestion that Peisis- 
tratgs and his ofréle were really*esponsible for what 


1 The Rise of the Greek Epic, 
2 The World of Homer, | 
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we call Homeric religion ; no one who is thoroughly 
conversant with the religious facts of Peisistratean 
Athens could, believe this for a moment. On the 
other hand, Mr Lang’s error appears to me no less 
serious; to construct an imaginary Achean religion 
out of Homer's silences is a dangerous adventure, 
and he himself has taught us how to criticise such 
procedure; let us try to construct an Elizabethan 
religion out of Shakespeare’s silences, and then enjoy 
the ludictously false picture that would emerge. The 
Shakespearean drama and a modern thréeefolume 
novel range over a wider surface of life than the 
liad ; and yet they only reflect a small fraction of 
contemporary life, for every creator, however broad 
his range, can only select little and mist omit much. 
The poet of the Ziad selects a four-days’ episode of 
the Trojan war; reciting this in the comparatively 
refined hall of some chieftain, he would hgve been 
foolishly irrelevant if he had dragged in & reference 
to the burning of @ scapegoat or the ritual‘murder of 
a daughter, when his theme did not suggest such 
unpleasant topics; nor was it Shakespeare’s business 
to allude to the torturing of Jesuits or the horrors of 
Spat. We will not, then, merely on the ground of 
Home?’s silence, believe that the Achzeans were 
innocent of human sacrifice. Nor, in fact, is the 
Homeric religion, critically studied, s@ ufilike that 
of the later historic Gfeece as Mr Lang imagities. 
What Homer positively tells us? Yaleat tanti, let 
us accept it for what it is worth. He is “good 
witness to his own period, within, hi§ limits, and 
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indirectly for the period preceding his; but he reveals 
to us only a portion of the whole. 

Many years’ study of the multiform evidence 
concerning the social-religious life of the pre-Homeric 
Northern tribes who came down to make Greece can 
only yield at most a probable hypothesis, scarcely a 
reasoned inductive certainty. I venture to embody 
some of my own conclusions in the following sketch, 
of which I recognise the precariousness. 

The Acheans and the other kindred tribes entered 
the Sowthern Peninsula with a culture probably as 
advanced at least as that of the early Angli at the 
time of our migration, and with greater aptitude for 
absorbing the higher civilisation which they found : 
possessed of metals—bronze, at least—-and of family 
institations of patrilinear monogamic type, with which 
were associated the worship of the hearth and probably 
the cult of ancestors s equipped with some knowledge 
of agricultre, which was assisted by magico-religious 
agrarian rites such as the, Thesmophoria, and con- 
secrated by* the cult of a corn-goddess or earth- 
goddess; endowed with a religion of the theistic type 
already somewhat advanced, but still cherishing many 
beliefs of the “animistic” or pre-animistic poirt of 
view., The sky-god Zeus was also in this abgriginal 
petiod a god of vegetation, and, as such, eapable of 
functionisingsas a chthonian deity, so that the later 
distinction between Olympian and chthonian rites 

and cults is note be regarded generally as a distinc- 
tion Between the N orth-Aryan and the Mediterranean 
strains in Greek religion. The high god was also 
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already moralised. Political life, with the germs of 
civic institutions, was already beginning, and certain 
deities were taking on a political character. Religion 
had advanced beyond the purely tribal stage, and 
certain tribes had deities like Zeus and Poseidon and 
Apollo in common. In the social-religious institu- 
tions connected with the tribal life there ‘is little 
evidence of savagery. There is no proof of totemistic 
organisation ; for the zealots of toremism have wrongly 
interpreted certain phenomena that arose, not from 
- totemism, but from theriolatry or the therfgnorphic 
imagination of the deity, phenomena which are found 
at most stages of religion concurrently with anthropo- 
morphism, Neither is there any clear evidence of 
those institutions that specially belong to savage 
tribal society--the compulsory initiation of the boys 
into tribal mysteries, or the painful ceremonies ixn- 
posed upon girls on arrival at‘ puberty. The great 
mysteries of historic Greece, being’ devoted to a 
great goddess, were probably of Mediterrarfean rather 
than North-Aryan origin; the incoming Achans 
and their kindred tribes may" have possessed tribal 
mysteries,’ such as,those of Trophonios at Lebadeia 
and of Dryops, the eponymous ancestor of one of the 
oldest tribes of this group, but we have no recoyd or 
hint of compulsory or general initiation, The puberty- 
ceremonies of girls, where we have any ancient ritual- 
evidence such as;that of the Attic Brauronia, appear 
to have been harnfless and free drom the cruelty .- 


oa 
1 For the question of puberty-mysteries among other Aryan races, 
see Oldenbergy Religion des Veda, p. 466, for the Upafayana initiation, 
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and superstitions that burden these in most savage 
societies. From this we may conclude that in the 
proto-Hellenic period the tyranny of the tribal system 
had relaxed and the eee family life had 
gathered strength. 

As regards ritual, the Northern gifs had not yet 
raised the temple or carved the idol; the holy place, 
in some way fenced off, might be a tree, or grove, or 
cave, with'a pillar oy stone altar marking the presence 
of the deity, for pillar-cult was not a, specially 
Mediterrunean product. The hymn, the choral dance, 
and the prayer were already developed, and the wor- 
ship was partly magical, partly—perhaps mainly— 
oar cael 

As regards sacrifice, the two types of the blood- 
offering and the bloodless were prevalent, and the 
sgcifice was not merely regarded as*a gift to the 
god, but the germs of the sacramental idea might 
be fountle in it, Human sacrifice was occasionally 
in vogue; though probably the progressive spirit of 
the societies was already ixt protest against it, Some 
ritual of purification’ from disease, death, childbirth, 
was doubtless part of the Northern tradition, as the 
antiquity of Apollo’s title Pof@os might suggest ; but 
the cathartic system sat lightly upon this people, and 
the idea of the dangerous miasma of the Homicide 
had not yet developed, as we may safely in This respect 
interpret the sitence of Hamer; and for this, as for 
other reasons, we can believe that ‘this virile race of 
mem of clear ‘usd sane mental vision was not in 
bondage to the terrors of the ghost world. 
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Finally, we may discern that in spite of the pene- 
tration of religion into the whole social life of these 
peoples, religion was thé ministrant rather than the 
master, the priest was a citizen, the servant not the 
despot of the State, and the societies could pursue 

their paths of secular progress untrammelled by a too 
powerful religious conservatism, What the Mediter- 
yanean influence could instil into them was the more 
intense religious life, and this influence’ began to 
work more strongly in the post-Homeric period. 


LECTURE II 
THE RELIGIOUS BOND OF 'THE FAMILY 
* 


Tur only type of family organisation which is re- 
flected wWéarly by the earliest Greek cults and cult- 
legends" is the patrilinear, which reckons descent 
through the father and tends to centralise the kins- 
folk on certain plots of land around the patriarciial 
hearth and homestead; and may have arisen in the 
more settled pastoral period and havg been finally 
cemented by the agricultural economy.’ It confronts 
us in thg earliest records of every Aryan race, and 
generally ih the Semitic communities. 

On the other hand, the assertion has been confidently 
made that the pre- -Hellenic Mediterranean stocks were 
matrilinear, counting * descent through the female. 
I am not concerned to discuss the.evidence for this, 
but only to reassert what I have tried to prove in 
detail, elsewhere,’ that this supposed matyilinear 
system has left no clear imprifit of itself wpon early 
or late FRellanic | cult, The contrary has only been 


1 The Bovgvya, the “ox-yokers” ‘at Athen who performed the 
, “sacred ploughings *fer the State, ave als priests of Zeus TéActos, the 
" god oF marriage. Sew ray Cullis of the Greek States, i. p. 157, R. 96e, 
2 " Sociologie Hypotheses concerning the Position of Women,” in 
Archiv Site ReligiSnswigsenschaft, 1904. 5 
mB 
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maintained mainly through ignorance of the modern 
evidence concerning the religion and the social forms 
of contemporary and ancient matrilinear societies. 
There is no heed to summarise all the arguments, 
I will only allude to two points concerning which 
those who have not worked at all, or sufficiently, at 
the subject are still liable to be misled. It is thought 
that the frequent supremacy of the goddess in these 
lands is the reflex of a matrilinear society. ; We 
would judge it to be so if the goddess were habitually 
worshipped as an ancestress, if it were feynd that 
matrilinear societies are generally ruled by a queen, 
and that the religious ordering of these societies is 
ir the hands of women and that women will naturally 
prefer a goddess to a god. But as these things afe 
not generally so, the supremacy of the goddess 
craves, or at Teast admits, another explanation whch 
need not be sociological at all, Again, the hasty 
imagination of M‘Lennan has brought imfo certain 
vogue an interpretation of the story of Orestes’ trial 
as involving a conflict® between an plder métri- 
linear system which the Erifyes represent with a 
later patrilinear which is championed by Apollo and 
Orestes! He has misinterpreted the nature of the 
Evinyes and the facts of that cause cclébre, and caused 
others to, misinterpret them. ‘The Evinyes pirsued 
the shedder of kindred blood ; they had no prejudices ; 
in fact, according to Hesiodic legentl, they came into 
being through the eutrage of a sem on his father ;_ 
under either system of descent, tht mother is of the 
1 Studies in Ancient History (1886), pp. 214-215, 
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closest kin to her child and matricide is a terrible sin ; 
but, they would have pursued Orestes with equal 
ardour if he had killed his father, as they pursued 
Laios; they did not pursue Clytemnestra because, 
according to old Greek ideas, the wife is not akin to 
the husband. 

Perhaps the earliest phenomenon discernible in the 
history of Hellenic family religion is the worship of 
the hearth. In Homer we have hints of this sanctity 
—we should not expect more than hints from him— 
in the fgtt that oath is taken in the name of the 
hearth, Sha that the suppliant acquires sacrosanct 
virtue by sitting at the hearth! Hesiod is our 
earliest voucher for the personal goddess calked 
‘Boris? But in times long anterior to his or Homer's 
the name and the thing were associated with a holy 
fosce that the Romans would call a numen, a divine 
potency animate or animistically conceived, that rarely 
in any petiod sof actual cult developed a concrete 
personality of its own.’ We have reason to suppose 
that in the sprehistoric past of many, if not all, the 
Aryan races, the permanent hearth with its mysterious 
fire and stone basement was a holy,object ; for Greece 
at least, and for the kindred peoples of Italy the evi- 
dence from the prehistoric period is fairly clear.‘, Being 
mysteriously divine and itself the centre ofthe family 
life, worshipped by the household with a sacrifice 

T Od., xiv, 1585 xix. 304, S 2 Theog., 453, 

8 Vide my Cults, ¥. pp. 845-365. ry 

! Vide Frazey, “ The,Prytancum, Temple of Vesta,” in Journal of 


Philology, xiv? pp, 163, 169-171 ; Pfuhl in Athenische Mittheilungen, 
1904, p, 351, 
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that appears in Greece to have been of sacramental 
type, we may imagine that it served as a religious 
bond for a system of family duties and morals. The 
records that are explicit concerning this are few but 
yaluable, althougli in dealing with them we cannot 
always distinguish what is early from what is late. 
We see that in the pre-Homeric period, the hearth 
was the basis of that virtue of hospitality that ‘pro- 
tetted the wanderer and the suppliant. We may 
also believe that in the same early age emerged the 
idea that the hearth was pure, for the same yeason as 
an altar was pure, and must not be pollufed by im- 
pure sights or actions. The earliest evidence. for this 
is*the tabu-law expressed in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days And this special characteristic of the hearth 
divinity may have suggested certain ritual forms of 
purification. The interesting Attic ceremony éalked 
the Amphidromia,’ in which the members of the 
family who had assisted at a birth tan found the 
hearth with the new-born child in their arnis, must be 
regarded partly as a purification rite, and may also 
have been inspired by the idea that the legitimate 
infant should be duly presented to the holy hearth. 
Again, the feeling that the hearth was a centre from 
which .purity radiated may be discerned in, the 
cathartic vites at Athéns, whereby the ecclesia was 
purified; it seems that the little pigs that were 
used for this purpose hid first to ‘be carried round 
the hearth of the city; and chafged thus with, 
divine influence they could dispel Mmfasmé elsewhere. 
11, 738, 2 Cults, y. p.°356, 
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Hence, when Hestia emerges into a real personality, 
she is regarded as essentially virgin. 

Now, this holy place in the midst of the ancient 
« Aryan” home, which appears not to have existed 
in the warmer region of Crete, might have been the 
centre of the highest family morality that was 
developed with monogamic institutions; and we 
must’ believe that it helped to provide a religious 
sanction to the family tie. We might expect to 
find the holy hearth and the personal . goddess 
wha emeg*ged from it playing some part in the 
marriage Neremonies, but the cult-records scarcely 
attest this at all. The most significant expression 
in literature of the intensity of feeling evoked by 
this family-worship is the prayer of Alkestis in 
the play of Euripides:* “Lady-goddess, as I am 
gomg’ down to the grave, for the last time I will 
make my prayer to thee: foster my orphan children, 
and join to*the one a loving wife and to the other a 
noble husbind.” 

But, on the whole, the fumily-union of the early 
Hellenes and the morality by which it was cemented 
were safeguarded by the higher divinilies of stronger 
personality, Zeus especially, Hera, Athena, Apollo. 
It is, noteworthy that this people, unlike, many 
others, imputed to their highest god the minutest 
personal tongern in every part of their social 
orghnism. ° a 

-» Itis interestinyeto find in our tarliest records that’ 
the national gofl “was associated with the family- 
® 1 Ale. 1. 168. 
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cult of each householder. Homer himself attests the 
worship of Zeus ‘Epxefos, the god of the épxos or 
garth, whose altar stood in the courtyard of the 
early Hellenic house, round which all the kinsmen 
gathered for the sacrifice; the cult endured through 
the ages, and by the fifth century n.c. the sacred 
name could be used as a synonym for the abstract 
idea of kinship itself’ The high god was ‘present 
alo at the hearth; he himself was called "Ed¢iorios,? 
and under the shadow of his power the personal 
goddess Hestia grew up and was adopfed as. his 
daughter. Thus not only was the who morality 
of the family, so far as this was given a religious 
eélour by the later writers, consecrated by the 
worship of Zeus, but he himself,. in spite of a 
licentious mythology, provides through his marriage 
with Hera the very archetype of the monogamic 
Aryan marriage. To establish this interesting fact 
we must study the religious ritual associfted with a 
Hellenic marriage, so far as the fragmentaty evidence 
allows us. No doubt the ceremonies varied in “the 
different states; but what evidence has come down 
to us reveals little of barbarism,’ little association 
with magic‘ compared for instance with the evidence 
of the Vedic ritual,’ and it expresses a stronger 


e 


big 

1 For references see Cults, i, pp. 157-158, e 

2 Herod, 1, 44; Schol. Aristoph., Plut., 8Q5. . 

8 The form of bréde-capture survived at Sparta (Plat, Lycurg., 
15), of the Ehe-aufprobé” and the flight ofthe bride at: Samos, 

4 The wearing of female dress by the bridegroom at Kes was 
a practice inspired probably by daimonistic magic, 

4 Vide Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 462-465, 
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infusion of social-civie sentiment than is discemible 
in our own marriage-service. The union of the 
highest god and goddess was celebrated annually 
in many parts of Greece in a service that was called 
the iepds yduos, or holy marriage, séme of the details 
of which'suggest an ancient date for its origin. Now, 
the fragment of Pherekydes, contained in a recently 
discovered papyrus, describes the momentous event, 
and in the narrative Zeus proclaims that it shall 
serve to men as an archetype and a law for the 
ritual of ‘human marriage, and a later authority? 
vouches \ the fact that the ordinary bride and 
bridegroom performed some mimetic representation 
of this iepss yduos. And this is to some exteht 
corroborated by the newly discovered fragment of 
Callimachus’ poem on the love-story, of Akontios 
and Kydippe, of which the first few lines allude to 
the ordinance that before the wedding day the maid 
must go * through a simulated union with a boy in 
imitation of Hera and her youthful divine lover! 
By’ other aeis of worship also, by sacrifice’ and 
invocation, the high’ god and his consort were 
most intimately associated with the rite of human 
marriage. A curious detail is recorded of the pre- 
liminary sacrifice to Hera by Plutarch,’ who declares 
that before the victim was bifrnt on the» aliar the 
gall was e&tracted and buried by itself; he explains 
. e 


e 
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1 Reme des Ttudes Greeques, 1897, p. 8 

® Photius, di, 67@ (Borson), 

5 Onyrh, Papy yr., Vii; Revue des Etudes Greeques, 1910, p, 261, 
4 Cone. Pre®. vp. 141 BE. 
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e 
this rule as dictated by the desire that the ensuing 
marriage should be without gall and bitterness. And 
we must, I think, accept his explanation, which is 
quite in accordance with the law of sympathetic 
magic that ruled the procedure of ancient sacrifice. 

As the monogamic patrilinear marriage generally 
implies settled life, and in the evolution of society 
the natural economic basis of this would be ‘agri- 
culture, it might be expected that the ritual of 
human marriage would have been specially con- 
secrated to Demeter the corn-goddess,*, We .are 
surprised, therefore, to find but scanty efidence of 
this, Only an inscription from Kos proves that this 
goddess played some part in the marriage-service ; 
and Plutarch speaks of “the ancient ordinance 
which the priestess of Demeter applied to you, the 
husband and wife, when you were being shut ein 
the bridal-chamber together.” It may be, that her 
presence was recognised also in that interesting Attic 
ritual recorded by the later Parcemiographi: it was 
the dustom at Athens in’the marriage eeremony’for 
a boy whose parents were both alive—such being 
specially chosen for religious functions—to carry 
round a basket full of loaves and to recite the 
mystic formula, “I have fled from evil and ,have 
found a better thing.”® Plutarch gives an explana- 
tion which seems to have been currents that the 
loaves symbolisg the Civilised life of the higher 
family-system as contrasted with ¢he wilder wood-,. 


e® a = 
1 Cults of the Greek States, iii, 82. " 
2 Plut., Proverb, Alew., 16; of, Zenob,, &, 98, 
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fand diet when man lived on _bervies. This is 
interesting, but we may believe that the bread- 
pannier served for some simple sacramental rite such 
as the Roman “ confarreatio,” in which ‘the bride and 
bridegroom eat bread together; and this may have 
carried with it the mystic conception of union with 
the earth-mother of corn. If this interpretation were 
certain, it would prove the sacramental character of 
Attic marriage. The record certainly proves one 
other fact of interest and importance, namely, that 
Greek masriage was not only a religious act—there 
is ample wether evidence to show that—but it was, in 
certain places and at certain times, assimilated to the 
‘iturgy of the mysteries. For the formula, “I haye 
fied from evil and have found a better thing,” has 
a mystic tone and is verbally the same as that 
whjch, as Demosthenes tells us, wag used in the 
Phrygian mysteries of Dionysos-Subazios."_ Further, 
we note that thjs association between the marriage- 
ceremony and the mystery-rites is borne out by the 
apptication tq both of the term “rédos” [reherf], “end,” 
“initiation.” Both may have been regarded from 
the point of view presented by M. van Gennep in his 
Rites de passage; both might be’ viewed as transi- 
tions from an old life to a new one presumably 
better? processes in which the, initiate renoufces or 
ties to the old and is reborn in the new. For 
the history of the ancient Hellenic marriage it 
would be a greaj gain if we coyld determine when 
first *that mystie formula came into vogue in the 


1 De Cor., § 259. 
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ceremony. It had probably been used in pre- 
Christian times, and St Paul’s words in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 73 pvoriprov rodro péya éori—“ great 
is this mystery,’—which were momentous for the 
marriage-theory of the later Church, were in aecord- 
ance both in spirit and in verbal form with earlier 
Hellenic religious custom rather than with Hebraic. 
Another significant phenomenon observable occa- 
sionally in the old Greek mavriage-ritual was the 
previous, consecration of the bride to the local god 
or hero. Thus, in New-Ilium every betrotlred maiden 
before the marriage day was obliged to gofand bathe 
in the river Skamandros and to offer her virginity to 
‘the river-god. The explanation that I have sug- 
gested for this rite* is that the maiden was regarded 
as hereby entering into bodily communion with the 
divine foster-father of the land, so that the echjld 
born subsequently of the wedlock would have in’ 
it part of the tutelary spirit of the go@,°and thus 
the marriage and the birth would bring the mother 
and the child into comrfunion, half-coyporeal, Ifalf- 
mystic, with the people and the people’s deity. 
A similar explanation might be applied to the 
rule recorded of Troizen, that the maidens there 
must consecrate their hair to Hippolytos before 
marriage? thus putting themselves in commiunion 
with the city-hero, so that the child bern of the 
marriage might, be cortsidered as*his gift, an idea 
that would explain such names as & Herodotos.” At 


non . 
1 v. 82, 2 Cults, v. 423, 
8 Paus,, 2. 82. 2; Eur., Ripp., 42h 
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Athens the maid before marriage was taken by her 
parents and presented to Athena on the Acropolis, 
and a sacrifice was offered to the goddess.’ Probably 
this was more than a mere gift or bribe to the god- 
dess; for we may rather interpret it as an act of 
communion in which the bride at this period of her 
life, which was fraught with danger to herself and 
promise to the State, was consecrated to the tutelary 
deity and thus drew closer her ties with the com- 
munity and its goddess. Similar records might be 
quoted of*the other states of Greece, and we can 
draw the ,eneral conclusion that the consecration 
of a bride to a divinity was a normal part of the 
Hellenic marriage ceremony. od 
Another department of Greek religion whence a 
religious colour was reflected upon marriage was 
andestor-worship and the tendance of the spirits of 
the dead., As the status of these wholly depended 
on the mavhtenance of the rites at their tombs, and 
these were dnly performed by members of the same 
family, a strong religious motive was furnished to 
matrimony, that a man might propagate lawful heirs 
to carry on the zpoyorina iepd, the ancestor-cults, 
Various passages in Greek literature give forcible 
expression to this social- -religious idea, which appears 
qaore prominently still in Elindt literature, arly and 
late. The° orator Isaios testifies that “all who are 
going to die také forethought for themselves, that 
‘they may not lebfe their houses’ desolate, but that 
there thay %e someone to make offerings at the 


° 
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family tombs.” uripides also speaks of sons as the 
protectors and avengers of the family graves? And 
hence we may explain the fact that, at Athens at 
least, a libation at the family tomb or an offering 
to the Tritopatores, the fictitious ancestors of the 
yém or kinship-groups, was sometimes included in 
the marriage ceremonies? When the family pos- 
sessed a special hero-cult, the marriage might be 
performed in the hero’s shrine, as was prescribed in 
the will of Epikteta, 

This special aspect of marriage belorgs to. the 
narrow and lower sphere of family religioy/; but it is 
that which has probably inspired Plato with the most 
eXulted conception concerning the duty of marriage 
and paternity that has ever been emsbodied in ethical 
or religious literature, In a passage in the Laws he 
tells us that a man “must cling to the eternfl dife 
of the world by leaving behind him his children’s 
children so that they may minister’ to toa in his 
place.”* No such spirityal utterance on ‘the subject 
appears in the Mazdedn sacred books, though the 
sentiment would have appealed to Zarathustra, in 
whose creed every good Mazdean ranked as Ahura- 
Mazda's champion and every good Mazdean must 
marry, 

Thus, #l is wholly frue to say that the associatign 
of marriage with veligion was as close fn civilised 

e 
1 Tlept rod ’AoKNod. «Anp., p, 66 Belsk, 
2 Stobwns, Floril., iti, p, 78. oe 
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Greece as it is or has been in Christendom. But the 
religious point of view is widely different, and to note 
the difference illuminates the gulf between the old 
Hellenic and the Christian ideal. While the latter 
looked mainly to the individual soul, and its main 
concern ‘was the gospel of purity, the social religion 
of Greece looked to the State and to the family as 
a unit of the State. Thus, the State-religion and 
the State-law could enjoin marriage as aduty. At 
Sparta a man was punished for celibacy, or for marry- 
ing late or marrying badly ;? and in“Plato’s common- 
wealth fines were imposed on those who remained 
single past a certain age, to be paid into the temple of 
Hera, the goddess of marriage.” A fine was clainged 
by the same divinity from the Athenian archon who 
failed to enforce the rules concerning the marriage of 
orphdn-heiresses,* The spirit of Greek religion is, in 
fact, entigely i in accord with that dictum expressed by 
Plato in thé Lats,'—so antagonistic to modern senti- 
ment-—naniely, that a man, in his choice of a wife 
must be guided by the intérests of the Stat¢, not 
by his own pleasure; and Aristotle in his Politics 
takes the same view. In fact, to the ethical and 
religious theory of the ancient classical communities 
romaytic sentiment would appear merely ggoism, 
pad the religious and philosophic ideal of marriage 
was whollf aléruistic. 
A further question arises, vhetherancient Hellenic 
a6 e 

2 Plu; Lycurgs 15, and Pollua, 8, 40. 

2 Laws, p. 774 A. 

3 Demosth. in Makart., § 54. 5 4p, 778 B, 
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religion agreed with our own in this respect, that con- 
jugal infidelity was considered a religious offence. 4 
priori we might expect that it would,be so considered 
according to “the logical law of ritual; for any com- 
pact consecrated by the presence of or the appeal to 
divine powers engenders the belief that these will be 
offended by its violation. But the only public record 
—so far as I can find—that has come down to us 
from Greek antiquity, showing that a religious 
penalty was inflicted in a flagrant case of adultery, 
is that law which Demosthenes, or the psendo- 
Demosthenes, quotes in the speech against Neaira, 
that the woman taken flagrante delicto was excluded 
frem the public temples, and that if she entered them 
she was liable to any punishment short of death ; and 
commenting on it, the speaker declares that its in- 
tention was to keep the public places of wérship 
clear from pollution and impiety.* 

It is probable that this severe law prévailed else- 
where than at Athens; for the female ‘philosopher 
Theatno, of the Pythagorean. school, gives it as a 
formal maxim that the adulteress was for ever to be 
excluded from temple worship? 

Doubtless the popular Greek morality, that re- 
probated adultery both in the case of the husband 
and the wife, was assdéciated with a certain religions 
feeling, though only a few utterances »of the higher 
literature survive to attest the association. We have 
a striking phrase ih the Humenifés of Auschylus:- 
“The fated bond of the marriage-bed guarded by 


1 §§ 85-87, » 2 Clem, Alex., Stran., p. 619, Poit, 
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justice is stronger than an oath,”* and in the same 
passage Apollo reproaches the Evinyes for their in- 
difference to the sin of Clytemnestra we Verily thou 
bringest to nought the pledges of Zeus and Hera, 
the powers of marriage”; words which involve the 
idea that the adulteress and murderess had sinned 
against the high divinities in whose name the marriage- 
rite was concluded. ‘The Erinyes defend themselves 
by limiting their own jurisprudence to cases of kindred — 
bloodshed, and maintain that the wife is not of blood- 
kinto the husband. But in Homer their powers 
are conceived as wider than this; and in the Ajav,of 
Sophocles they are invoked as the “holy ones whose 
gyes behold all mortal sin and suffering.”* Hence 
we need not suspect the passage in the Electra of 
the same poet which is significant for our present 
pipose, in which the Erinyes are spoken of as 
“ looking with concern on those who die un- 
righteously and those who are betrayed in their 
marriage-beds,”* — It might seem at first sight, on 
the evidence of these two last citations, tht the 
Exinyes were popularly regarded as guardians in 
general of the moral law, punishing not only murder 
and breaches of the marriage-tie, but all wrong of 
man ggainst man, and that therefore Greek zeligion 
ud social morality were coextensive. But the facts 
do not afpea to warrant this large conclusion. It 
is true that the powers and Tunctions of the Erinyes 
sarose in a great degree from ‘the ancient belief in 
the pdwer of the curse, and anyone who was wronged 
1), 217-218,» 21,896. , 8), 114-115, 
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might avail himself of this mystic weapon. But in 
the older peviod their activity séems to have been 
evoked chiefly by murder and possibly by incest ;" 
in the later period, according to the popular view, 
they were little more than executors of the wrath 
of the slain man; nor are they mentioned among 
the deities whom the curse-tablets, the défixionum 
tabelle, invoke.2 Ordinary sexual offences against 
the morality of the family were apparently not de- 
nounced in any public or private commination. Its 
religious safeguard was the appeal to the State- 
divinities of marriage, and in lesser gegree the 
ancestral spirits of the family-cult. The - passage 
quoted above from the Hrumenides agrees with the 
words of Theseus in the Aippolytos of Huripides: 
“ Hippolytos has dared to violate my marriage-bed, 
paying no honour to the solemn eye of Zeus,” sith 
an imputed act dishonouring at once the high god of 
marriage and the god who protected the father’s right. 

Even in the later Pythagorean ethic, in ‘spite of its 
alien mysticism, the old state-gods of Greece were 
not yet wholly dethroned from their immemorial 
. privilege of protecting the purity of family life. 
Phintys, the female Pythagorean philosopher, in her 


8 
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1 As regards this latter sin we have only the doubtful evidenag_. 
of the passage in the Odyssey, 11. 280, describing the woes of 
CEdipus brought about by the Evrinyes of -his mother, but «the 
ground of her curse pfiay have been her own death and his parricide. 
A late Phrygian inseriptidn shows us Apolld” Lairbenos punjshinge ¢ 
asin of incest, probably not as a social offente ‘but asa staim on the 
purity of his temple ; vide Ramsay in ellen, Journ,, x. p. 219. 
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book on ‘“wifely continence,”’ declares that the 
adulteress “who brings bastards into the house and 
kindred-circle instead of true-born supporters of the 
household, dishonours the deities of birth and kindred, 
dishonours also the deities ordained by nature, by 
whom she swore that she would unite with her 
husband ’for full fellowship of life and for the produc- 
tion of lawful childven.”? Sucha woman, she proceeds, 
is excommunicate: “No purification can avail, so 
that she should ever again be able to approach the 
altaxs and “temples of the gods, pure and beloved by 
them: for the divine power is most inexorable -in 
respect of such offences.” Doubtless such austere 
xeligious ethic was above the standard of the popdlar 
feeling ; yet there was much in the popular religion 
that prompted it, The Oeot yevé#dco. whom Phintys 
intokes belong to it, and these are par cavcellence 
Zeus ang ,Hera, And who are those whom she 
strangely called of dice Geol, “deities ordained by 
nature” ? “The context suggests that they are the 
ancestral spirits of the family, of arépes, *« the 
fathers,” by whom the wife swears to be faithful ; 
and we have seen that in the+popular ritual of 
the Greek marriage the ancestors and heroes had 
their,part. 

a The passages just quoted express the social- religious 
value of continence and married fidelity, and mainly, 
it is to be noted, as a duty of the woman rather than 
“of the man. Unichastity i in an*unmarried daughter 


1 Stobecus, Floril., 74, § 60 (Meineke, 3. 64), 
2 This reads somewhat like a wedding-service. 
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could not normally be regarded as a sin, but as a 
social wrong to the family; and the few myths that 
recount cruel punishments inflicled by the fathers 
for this offence are prompted by the feeling that 
the daughter ruined her chance of marriage by the 
loss of her virginity. A political religion like the 
Hellenic could only commend the virtues of chastity 
from the point of view of social utility, looking to 
the purity of the family, the birth of lawful and 
healthy children, the maintenance of family-cults. 
It was wholly alien to its spirit to exalt virginity as 
an abstract ideal desirable for the individual soul 
above all other goods, It might occasionally be 
required of the priestess, but then only for certain 
ends of state; for the old Hellenic religion, apart 
from the mysteries, was never individualistic, and 
its objective was always a social organism, family, 
gens, or city. Thus, a late devotee of, the old 
Hellenism like Dio Chrysostom invdighs as forcibly 
as St Paul against the morbid vices of Gréco- Roman 
sociefy ; but not so much because of their intrinsic 
stain or impurity, as because those who commit 
them sin against “.Zeus the birth-god, Hera the deity 
of marriage, Artemis and the other goddesses of 
child-birth.”* He inveighs, that is, against the evil 
that destreys the famify and diminishes the birth-rata__ 
And lest we should think that so late # writer is 
no trustworthy exponent of Hellenism, we should 
observe that the spirft of his sermotf ‘ .bgrees with the - 
story that Peisandros, the old epic ‘poet “of Rhodes, 


1 On, 7, p. 269 R Dind.,, vol. i. p. 188, 
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brought into vogue in the seventh century n.c., namely, 
that the unnatural*sin of Laios was an offence against 
Hera, the goddess of marriage, who sent the sphinx 
to punish the Thebans for not expellifg him.1 We 
know also, from the orator Aischines, that the law of 
Athens punished any citizen who prostituted himself 
with loss of civic rites, and this included excommuni- 
cation from places of worship. 

The exaltation of virginity as an end in itself is a 
momentous phenomenon in the religious history of 
later Mediterranean society and early Christendom, 
but to trace the evolution of it takes us beyond the 
limits of purely Hellenic religion. 

For the protection of other sides of family life 
the Greek polytheism was richly equipped, and no 
religion was ever more deeply concerned with the 
consécration of family duties, the duty of father to 
son and gon to father, of brothers to sisters, of all the 
kinsmen each to the other, who gathered round the 
same altar‘of “ Zeus of the Courtyard.” In fact, we 
mpy call the fulfilment of this great purposs the 
master-work of Greck religion. And the whole of 
this province belongs pre-emineptly to the high 
god, Zeus himself, At this point it is interesting to 
mark, the contrast between the old religion of Greece, 
which at an early period had developed the faith in 
concrete peryonal deities of highly individual type, 
and the vaguer ‘Roman religion which dealt rather 

swith “numina“*and shadow-powers, ‘The family 
morality of Rofné was mainly safeguarded by the 
* 1 Schol. Enrip., Phocit., 1760, 
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religious regard for the ancestral spirits, whose wrath 
would be incurred by the son wh® injured his father 
or the husband who wronged his wife. The same 
idea can indeéd be found in certain passages of Greek 
literature—in Plato's Laws, for example, where he 
dogmatises about the concern of the spivits of the 
dead in the maintenance of family duties. : But all 
the morality of the Greek family is gathered ‘up and 
centred in Zeus. He is Tevé@dtos, the chief of the 
Ocot Tevefrio. As Harpdos he guards the father’s 
right; as ‘Opédyros he protects the tie of brothers 
and of other near kinsmen. These are not idle titles 
of poetic fancy, but express the most vitdl beliefs of 
Greek worship. The injured kinsman, father, son, or 
cousin, could invoke the god by such names, and the 
invocation would have the force of a magic spell in 
arousing the divine wrath against the wrong-Qloer; 
in fact, these names are veritable words gf power 
drawn from the depth of the religious sentiment that 
gave life and force to the ancient family system. 
Zeus*is called the kinsman, not bécause he is neces- 
sarily believed to be of kin to a particular family ; 
he is called Tlarpqos by Strepsiades in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, when his son assaults him, not because 
Zeus is the real ancestor of Strepsiades, but because the 
injured’ kinsman or tite injured father needs the add. 
of Zeus, and in order to compel him to sieat, imputes 
to him the human titles designating the relationship 
which is being infrihged, thus estfBlishing a gom-: 
e . 

1 Vide Wissowa, Ieligion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 187 ; Plutarch, 
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munion of sentiment between himself and the god. 
It is this that gives to many of the Greek divine 
titles their singular force, and to the study of them 
its importance for the comprehension" of the inner 
religious feeling. ‘Thus, we can understand a strange 
phrase in the Choephoroi of Auschylus,' where Orestes 
appeals to Zeus against the murderers of his father: 
“When will Zeus ‘Amphithales’ bring down his 
hand and rive their heads?” “ Amphithales” is only 
used in Attic Greek for the child who has both 
parents alive. Zeus protects the rights of such 
children, and to mark his sympathetic relation to 
them is. hifnself called “ Amphithales,” and it is by 
this title that he will be invoked to avenge the ghild 
whose father has,been wrongfully slain.” 

The popular ethic of Greece, of which the Attic 
tragetlians, comedians, and orators are at times the 
true expgnents, followed closely the leading of Greek 
religion in tespect of its theory of family duty. The 
commandment, ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
w9 as strongly maintained in Hellas as in Israel, 
According to Xenokrates, certain laws, supposed to 
have been promulgated by the agrarian hero Trip- 
tolemos, were proclaimed in his own time at Eleusis, 
such ,as “to honour one’s parents, to make to the 

_ dgities an acceptable offering of fruits, nok to injure 
animals.”* Another echo of the religious ethic of 
thé earlier peridds of Gréek senely is preserved 


se 
Ti, 394-396. ee 
2 Vide my article in the Classical Quarterly, 1910, p. 186, 
8 Vide Cult®, iii.,189. 
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by Pindar, who narrates how Cheiron, the good 
centaur and trainer of heroes, gave such counsel to 
Achilles when he was leaving his father as, ‘“ Honour 
first of all Zeds, the lord of the loud-voiced thunder, 
and never amerce thy parents throughout their 
destined life of the honour due.”? As for the higher 
ethic of the philosophic schools, its affinity or affilia- 
tion to the religion is a question of much labour and 
complexity, which I have only space to consider 
summarily and partially in regard to certain moral 
particulars. Plato, the most religious ofthe great 
philosophers, while indebted to Dephiany for part of 
his ethical and psychical system, is inspfred by the 
higher ideas of the contemporary polytheism in somg 
of his moral reflections, especially an regard to his 
theory of family duties. This is most prominent in 
his Laws, the dullest and worst written of afl his 
treatises, but perhaps the most valuable, for the 
reflection it gives of the moral and ‘religious world 
of his time, One or two passages may be selected 
from “this work that ave’ of interest. for the presdnt 
topic. In the fifth book he asserts his conviction 
that “he who honours and reveres the tie of kinship 
and the whole fellowship of the deities of kinship 
which is engendered by community of blood, will be 
likely to have the birth- -gods propitious for the Teng: , 
ing of his own family.” The Geol sudyrict and the 
Geot TeveéP\iot mentioned’ here, and*the moral’ ideas 
that they stand forS are drawn dhfectly from, the 
religion of the people, and they are’ heré: made the 
1} Pyth,, 6. 22, 
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Basis for a sermon on the text, “Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia.”*. In the eleventh book he discusses 
the ‘duties of the State towards orphans, and the 
moral reflections have again a marked religious colour :” 
“Let them fear the gods above, who are quick to 
regard the loneliness of the orphan... and are 
kindly to those who deal justly by them, but full of 
indignation against those who outrage the orphan and 
the desolate, for the gods regard the orphan as the 
greatest and holiest of trusts.” The passage expresses 
not only the philosopher’s individual belief, but also 
the deep popular sentiment of pity for children which 
had its roots in the family religion, Iv is to be noted 
that at Athens orphans were under the special care of 
“the archon.” We can estimate the moral advice 
made by the later period, when we remember the 
woyds that Homer puts into the mofth of Andro- 
mache concerning the hardships and insults that 
the orphdn*®wha has lost his father must expect to 
endure.® 
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FAMILY MORALITY (CONTINUED)! TRIBAL‘AND 
CIVIC RELIGION _ 


Tue duty of children to parents is that part of 
family morality which was most emphasised in the 
aticient communities, and at Athens certgin cases of 
the neglect of it were punishable by law; according 
to “Xenophon,' by exclusion from office on the 
religious ground that a man who ‘was guilty could 
not righteously perform the sacrifices on the city’s 
behalf, And Plato, following again the lines’ of 
actual contemporary law and religion, géves to this 
duty an exalted place in his ethical-religious system, 
A styiking passage in the Laws, too long to quote, 
may be briefly summarised: Neither God nor me 
could countenance neglect of parents; the aged 
parent in the hofise should be regarded as of more 
honour and power than the statue of the divinity ; the 
curse ef the parent is, more powerful than any‘ other 
to win the hearing of the gods, so also is the blessige 
which he invokes on his children;,and God himself 
1 Memor., 2. the legal duty towards onafs. yovels was extended | 
even to the nurse and her mother and fathgr,,the Soke yorelt being” 


applied to them also; ef, Isnios, Or,, 8, § 82. 
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rejoices in the honour that the children show the 
father or mother or father’s father, 

The fifth-century literature generally is eloquent 
on the same theme. ‘Xenophon, in the chapter from 
which the above citation is drawn, makes Socrates 
treat ingratitude to the mother as a religious offence. 
Euripides, in the Herakleidai, declares that he who 
reverences his peers is “dear to the gods both in 
life and after death”; the latter part of the phrase 
may allude to the dootrine of posthumous, rewards 
and punishments which was specially invoked by 
the later Orphic and Pythagorean writers as a sanction 
for this .paicicular duty, or it may possibly refer to 
the belief in reunion after death with the ancestral 
Spirits of the family, the same belief which helps to 
inspire Antigone with fortitude to face, death for her 
brether’s sake, 

Many of the passages collected by Stobmus in his 
Florilegiult on -this particular moral point are culled 
from the later Pythagorean literature, and it is in- 
teyfsting to see how closely? they follow the lading 
of Plato and the traditions of old Hellenic religion ; 
and this is the case even when we should least expect 
it, namely, when Musonius, contributing a new moral 
idea to the world, protests against the prevalent 
cugtom of limiting the number of children, *by ex- 

™ posure of mfapts or by procur ing abortion or by other 
artificial methods* such as Were sangtioned by Plato 
~and Aristotle ; hs protest is based, ‘hot as we might 


1 The “versds are uated by Stobeus, ilorileg., 78. 2 (Meineke, 
iti, 81), as from the Herakleidai, but they do not occur in our text, 
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e 
expect on any Orphic ideal of purity or of the sacred- 
ness of all life, but on the ground that such actions 
injure the State and are therefore a wrong to a man’s 
own clan and a sin against his family-gods and Zeus 
the god of kinship; still, as in earlier times, the 
appeal is heard to the Jeol rarpdo. and Zeus ‘Opdynios, 
Christianity adopted this moral protest; but, having 
at first little sympathy with the point of vicl¥ of the 
old political religion, based it on religious grounds 
that weye wholly different. 

Finally Plutarch, a man of varied religious lore 
and experienced in many alien creeds and systems, 
remained true to much of the tradition of, the old 
civie religion of Hellas and expresses on this point 
the old Hellenic teaching : “ Those,who have fellow- 
ship with us in Zeus ‘Opédyros are they whom we 
invite to out” weddings and birthday feasts”* end 
again, “ Zeus 'evéO\uos executes the parent's $ curse,” 

The last citation is an illustration <ron? the end of 
paganism of that doctrine which was strongly alive 
in t#€ Homeric period, “which retained its hold\on 
the later centuries, and 10 which many passages in 
Greek tragedy and the striking passage quoted above 
from Plato’s Laws bear witness, namely, that the 
parent’s right derives much of its religious sanction 
from thesparent’s cufse, Questions of the ultingte_ 
origin of religious and moral concepts go ifot directly 
concern the Peet inghiry ; but Reve a problerfi of 
origin may be ‘touched upon, for We have reason ti» 
believe that the belief in a mystic pdwer ‘attaching to 

1 P. 679 D. Quest, Conv, . 5; p. 7QG Ce Amator, 
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the curse has played a considerable part in the 
shaping of some mérality and law, and was part of 
the source of the sanctity that attached to the 
parent’s claim. he primary basis of the parent’s 
authority was no doubt secular, human, “natural” 
* as we say; but we know that in many societies it has 
been aided by religion. We are interested to dis- 
cover how in early Hellenic society it came to attract 
this strong religious sentiment. Did this come to 
pass through the influence of the immemorial rever- 
ence for Zeus the father, radiating upon the relations 
of the human family, so that the father might appegr 
to the childrén as a human Zeus? This is vague and 
fanciful, and we may find more precise causes at 
work. The father might acquire sacrosanct auth- 
ority in more than one way. As the,family priest 
he officiated at the altar of Zeus ‘Epxefos, and, as 
those who, aye in closest rapport with an altar ac- 
quire religious préstige and virtue, therefore a certain 
afflatus from’ Zeus could penetrate the father; iso, 
if injured, he could appeal to the family god by the 
sympathetic and spell-name of “the father,” a name 
by which he could establish religious contact between 
himself and Zeus [laryp or Tlatpéos. But, what was 
of most avail, he possessed in the highest degree the 
terrible power of the curse. Now, in its earltest form 

the curse belongs to magic rather than to veligion— 
that ‘is, it may exercise its blighting Seffect auloma- 
tially, snithout the aid of a personal god or spirit. 


i CBaipus, 3 in the Gid. Colon. of Sophocles, 1, 1876, appeals to his 
former curses to cofne to his aid as OUPpAXole 
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And it appears to have retained something of this 
automatic power in the imagindtion of the Greek 
communities, who, however, were obliged to associate 
it explicitly or implicitly with their belief in gods, 
It differs from pure prayer, in so far as the curse is 
an ebullition of personal destructive will - power, 
which, when directed upon a divinity, might be 
imagined to constrain him against his, will, or at 
least to arouse his reluctant and sleeping power. 
Shakespeare’s words about curses— 

“T will not think but they ascend the sky, : . 


js And there awake God's gentle-sleeping peace ” 2— 


contain a thought that was deadly eatnest for the 
old, world. Only, the Hellenic mind in the time of 
Homer, and generally in the later period, imagined 
them rather as descending into the earth and 
awakening the “Earth-powers—the nether Zeus, Per- 
sephone, and the Exinyes—who are in gome degree 
the embodiments of the curse; for this reason Althaia 
in Homer's story smites on the ground with her 
hands when she wishes to arouse the curse- -polyers 
against her son, Now, it was natural to suppose that 
the elder had the stronger potency for cursing, 
because generally he would have the stronger 
« virtue” or will-force ; hence we see the psychologic 
basis of Hlomer’s prefnant phrase, “The Exinyes ever, 
follow the lead of the elder-born,”’, dhd in _Pro- 
portion as the relder is “set in authority, he acquires 


1 The fact that’ in the commination forhule of Teos no deit pes 
directly mentioned is no reason for suppUsing *that mone were 
present in the mind of the cursers; vide supra, p. 7. 

2 Richard the Third, Act 1. Se, tii. r 8 JU, 15, 204, 
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more “ virtue ’—what anthropology now calls “ mana ” 
—and more power to curse, 

We see, then, that the curse is a non-moral agency, 
just as the blessing of Isaac is a non-moral automatic 
force. And it only comes into the higher view of 
* Greek veligion because it undoubtedly helped to 
establish the sanctity of the parent, from which the 
domestic morality drew its nourishment. ‘The curse 
might indeed be a real hindrance to morality ; and 
in some of the old Greek legends its activity, may be 
called iinmoral, as were the curses on Qidipus, on 
the sons of (idipus, and on Hippolytos, however 
much Greek tragedy might try to moralise them. 
Higher religion, in fact, cannot by any shift find per- 
manent place for.the curse; but early society could 
make good use of it for its law and ethics. At last 
the parent’s curse might be more of“less moralised, 
and the higher moral sense could be reconciled to 
its power by the conyiction that no natural parent 
would exer¢ise it without grave cause, The whole 
conimination system would gain in righteousné%s by 
transference from the nether deities to the divinities of 
heaven ; and, occasionally, in regard to certain particu- 
lars this transference may have been attempted by the 
Greek, imagination, and the righteous curse of the 
parents was taken up and executtd by Plutaueh's Zeus 
DevéOdwos dv Plato’s high God. Yet the curse could 
never divest itself Of the shadow of the infernal world, 
and modern society is inclined to leave it there. 


1In the Buripidzan legend, Poseidon was obliged to fulfil the 
curse on Hippolyébs, though he must have known his innocence. 
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Finally, we may trace the influence of this domestic 
religion in one other institutiow of the old Greek 
society, the institution of slavery. Throughout 
the periods of its history, from the Homeric down- 
ward, we are slruck with the comparatively kind 
treatment, often cordial and affectionate, which was 
meted out to the slave; and Hellenic households 
were in this respect honourably distinguished from 
the Roman. In the Homeric world the slave had 
indeed no rights, and might be casually killed by his 
master or mistress. But in Athens, by the fifth | 
century, and probably in other states of Greece, the 
life and even the honour of the slave weresafeguarded 

,to some extent by law. ‘The affectionate tempera- 
ment and warm susceptibilities of the Hellene must 
be reckoned with as causes here, but it is fairly 
certain that religion also did good work i:f this 
matter. 

When the terrors and the power of the ‘ghost-world 
had come to perturb the Greek imagination, as they 
did iff the post-Homerit period, it was natural, to 
believe that even a murdered slave might give rise to 
a vengeful and dangerous ghost, and this would give 
the whole community a motive for protecting his life 
by law; this surmise is strengthened by the clear 
evidenée .that purification from bloodshed was ,en- 
joined upon the slayer of a slave, for the fear of 


ghosts is deeply involved in these purifications? “At 
toe © 
- 
1 Bur, Hee,, 291; Isoer., Or, 18, 52 (Gf Schol. ZEschin., 2. 87), 
the slayer of a slave tried in the court én TladAadiy. 
2 Gf. Antiph., 6. 875 Plat., Laws, 866, cd, © 
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all events, we may believe that the domestic religion 
of the household did much to ameliorate his lot; for 
we know that he shared in the domestic rites, stand- 
ing with the other members of the family round 
the altar of Zeus and partaking of the lustral water 
with thém.! Thus, he was included within the area 
of the influence of Zeus ‘Epxctos,? and a certain vague 
religious sense would withhold the average house- 
holder from brutal maltreatment of him; and at the 
worst he had, like any stranger, a refuge at the altar 
of Zeus ‘Ixéowos, the suppliant god.’ The Homeric 
slave, such as the pious Eumaios, performs certain 
family rites:in the absence of his master. And later 
we find that the slave as a member of the family 
could frequent most of the public temples, except a’ 
few that were specially closed to him; certain others 
were even the exclusive privilege of sfives, when they 
enshrined cults that were taken over from a con- 
quered population. We have fairly clear evidence 
that at Athens a Hellenic slave could even be initi- 
ated into the Hleusinian nfysteries; for a frayment 
of a comic poet contains the words of a slave who 
remembers with gratitude his master’s kindnesses 
towards him: “ Who taught me my letters and got 
/me initiated into the sacred mysteries.” * 


~ 
1 Asch, Ag., 1087. 
2It is noted by Isgios, Or., 8, §,16, as an example of extreme 
punctiliousness, that a certain mouseHo.der di@ not admit his slaves 
nto the worship of Zeu$ Krijows. 
a As Euripides says« “The beast of the wild has the rock for 
his refuge, the slave has the altars of the gods,” Suppl, 267, 
4 Meineke, Ig. Comic. Gree, vol. iii. p. 626. 
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Under the later empire a kindlier sentiment 
towards slaves might be inculéated by a world- 
religion that proclaimed the idea of human brother- 
j00d. In the older civie societies, so far as religion 
sould ameliorate his lot, it was rather the narrow 
veligion of the family or the circle of kindied into 
which he was admitted as a humble dependant. 
But at one important point the religion of the State 
same to his aid, in assisting him to procure his own 
manumission. ‘The slave who had saved his own 
price out of his allowance — and this was often 
possible—could lodge that sum in the temple of the 
shief god; the priests would use that money io 
purchase him from his master or mistress in the god’s 
namé; the god would then set him free and guar- 
antee his freedom henceforth.’ This does not mean 
that the religién proclaimed any ideal of hfnman 
liberty ; the process, which was very common at 
Delphi, is merely an example of an ingenious applica- 
tion of the mechanism of ritual and temple-law. 

The records and citations given above are sufti- 
cient for illustration of the closeness with which the 
family-cults were interlaced with the family morality 
in the old Hellenic societies, But all the records 
are inadequate to express the depth and intensity of 
that family sentiment which these cults helped to 
engender, and of which the system of farfhily duties 
was an outcome, Probébly no pe6ple has ever felt 
with greater fervour the sacrednes$ of the bond bes 
tween brother and sister, parent and “child, the rever- 

1 Vide my Cults, iv, 177-179," 
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ence due to the mother no less than to the father. 
A poet of the eatly fourth century wrote: “For 
those who have true knowledge of things divine, there 
is nothing greater than the mother”;' the problem 
of the Antigone, a tragedy unique in the world’s 
literature, is based on the duty of sister to brother 
and on the cult of Zeus the kinsman, 

A fall account of my present theme would demand 
some notice of the practices and rites connected with 
the cult or tendance of the ancestral spirit or de- 
parted member of the family, and the influence of 
these on household morality and sentiment as well 
as on higher religion. But this question demands 
2 separate treatise. ‘Those who study the facts with 
care will probably be inclined to rate that influence 
highly. They may arrive at the conviction that the 
meal*round the family tomb, where {fe kinsmen join 
in fellowship with each other and with the dead, was 
one of the strongest religious bonds of family union ; 
also “that+the feeling of the divinity of ancestors 
quickened and intensified tle fecling of the an&stral- 
paternal character of the high god.”* Zeus himself 
becomes warp&os in the literal sense of “ the divine 
ancestor”; or the human ancestor is merged in the 
high god, as we hear of Zeus-Agamemnon, Poseidon- 
Erechtheus. . ; 

The vitality of this religion of the family, assailed 
as it was by the’ later ethiés and philosophy of in- 
-dividualism, remained till the extinction of paganism ; 


t @ 
1 Stob,, Florileg., 79, 13. 
2 Hibbert Journ,, 1909, p, 428, 
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and its moral tradition survived that extinction both 
in the Greek and Roman world, *and has become a 
heritage for modern civilisation which will be main- 
tained or discarded according to our destiny. 

It remains to survey the higher manifestations of 
this religion of kindred in the wider organisations 
of “gens,” tribe, and city. 

Of most Greek communities it is true,to say that 
the city was regarded as a corporation arising from 
an aggregation of tribes, that the tribes contained 
narrower subdivisions into clans, and that the family 
was aunit of the clan. The ordinary classical student 
is familiar with the classification into tribes, phratries, 
or subdivisions of the tribes, yévy, or the clans whos 
grouping constitutes a phratry. The many complex 
historical and constitutional questions that arise about 
these social arraéMgements do not concern us hefe,*or 
they only interest us because we find that religion 
played the same integrating and consecrating part in 
respect of these as we have seen it play in regard to the 
smalléF organism of the fumily, Again, we find that 
in these wider, as in the narrower, circles, the religious 
bond is cemented py the idea of kinship whether real 
or imaginary. As regards the Attic yéos we may 
believe that the tie of kinship, though regarded by the 
later wiiters as convefttional only, was in early days 
real in some degree: the members wer c&lled, even 
in the later perio#l, Suoydhaxres, “those who had béen 
suckled at the same breast”; and these associatjongs 
when we come lo know of them, Have onky a* socia]- 
religious character, and their bond .is dhe common 
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cult of their supposed ancestor, usually a hero but 
sometimes a god.’* And of the other clans that we 
hear of in other parts of the Greek world the names 
are usually formed patronymically from some hero’s 
name and suggest the same type of gentile cult. 
We find, too, that in Attica certain cults of the high 
gods of the State had been taken over from the family 
tradition of certain yéy, who retain the privilege of 
selecting their own members as priests for the whole 
city. In fact, so deeply interwoven was the, ideal of 
kinship with the highest religion of Hellas that those 
were preferred for priests who could claim direct 
descent*from the deity or hero whom they served; 

for in some inscriptions the priest boasts of his lineal 
connection with the god. This phenomenon in the 
Hellenic religion is parallel to the claim of apostolic 
descent in the Christian. 

The larger group of the Pparpia, the association of 
the “phratores,” a system which was not confined to 
the Ionic States and had descended from the pre- 
Homeric period, was obviotisly artificial, yet Was no 
less insistent on the theory of kinship or descent from 
a common ancestor as its bond of union. The Ionic 
name Apatouria, the gathering of the “ Apatores,” or 
those,“ who had the same father,” points to this; as 
alsg does the fact that some ef the Attig phratries 
had their*owp special cult of the ‘Tritopatores, “ the 
great- -grandfathers ”; and we find that the “ phratores” 


~ 

1 If may be that theeAttic yeyéows. was a funeral feast consecrated 
tothe ancestral spirits of the yém, Herod, 4, 26; Bekker’s Anecdota, 
86, 20. 
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s 
of the clan called Eumeleidai at Naples worshipped 
Eumelos as their “ ancestral god.”? 

Furthermore, the idea of kinship was forcibly 
applied to groups of which the principle of grouping 
was obviously non-consanguineous but purely local 
or geographical, Even the Attic demes have their 
eponymous ancestors, worshipped with a cult of the 
gentile type; this is true also of the ten Attic tribes, 
all named from mythic heroic ancestors, whose 
statues stood near the council-chamber; and we have 
one illustration at least of their intimate association 
with the most ancient family religion, an inscription 
on an altar showing the common cult of Akkamas, the 
hero-ancestor of the Akamantid tribe, with Zeus, 
“ Herkeios,” the god of the household-garth.’ 

More interesting still is the religious history of such 
transparent ficti8ns as the names of heroes and heroines 
who personify a mere geographical area, such as 
“ Lakedaimon,” “ Messene,” and many others. Some 
of these are by no means frigid inventions of the 
learnifig of later mythogfaphers, but can be proved 
to be early products of the popular imagination. 
We might have supposed that such imagined forms 
as Lakedaimon or Zeus-Lakedaimon and Messene 
would have helped to free religion from the swathing- 
bands of the gentile concept. But this was by «no 
means the case, for these shadow- -persgnages of the 
territory were woven early into the genealogies “of 
the leading families and are imagitied as real ances 


1 Corp. Inser. Greee., 5786. 
2 Corp. Inser. Altic., 2, 1664, 
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law After this we shall not be surprised to find that 
even the trade-gudds invent an ancestor, by whose 
culé the guild is held together. hus, the guild of 
the Kepayels, “the Potters” at Athens, imagine an 
ancestor-hero, Képapos, “the Potter,” in whose cult 
they white. So powerful and so fruitful of social 
and religious results was the idea of kinship in the 
ancient Hellenic world. 

We see, then, that the clan-system and the social 
groups of Hellas were organically connected, with the 
cults of heroes and human ancestors real or imagined. 
But they were more closely consecrated to the high 
divinities, pre-eminently at Athens to Zeus, Athena, 
gad Apollo, the chief powers of the Greek political 
“world, but elsewhere—it might be—to Aphrodite or 
Poseidon. Hence arose the cults most important for 
the gocial and ethnic history of Greedée, such as Zeus 
Ppdrpws, Athena Dparpia, or *Ararovpia, Apollo 
and Zeus Ilarpdos, the ancestor of the clan, or 
Poseidon -Awparirys, the god “who builds the 
house,” the pre-eminent ethnic deity of the flinyan 
stock.t The social function of such cults was to 
preserve the purity of the civic blood against alien 
admixture, 

We note here an interesting contrast between the : 
angient Mediterranean and mpdern Christehdom in 
respect of thg law of marriage. Our religion has in 
“tHeory no gentile prejudicés, and favours marriages 
~between aliens, But is strongly sensitive concerning 


°1 Fide the’ intelli inscription concerning the Delphic phratry 
of the Labyadaisin my Cullis, iv. e 28, 
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the laws of prohibited degrees. Hellenic society 
had indeed such laws, though léss rigid than our 
own; but taking always the gentile point of view 
it favoured intermarriage between members of the 

same clan, in fact im certain circumstances compelled 

the nearest of kin to marry. On the other hand, it 
was most sensitive against marriage with aliens, pro- 
hibiting this severely unless a specially fayoured and 
friendly State ox alien individual had been granted 
the rights of intermarriage. ‘This was logical and 
natural; for marriage implied a communion of 
worship, and the deities of kindred desire to have 
communion with none but the members eof the kin. 

Hence these deities of the phratries and the clans,, 
Zeus, Athena, Apollo, looked with jealous care to 
the legitimacy of the child and the purity of its 
parentage, wheil the father brought his boy or girlto 
the phratores and “gennetai,” to enrol them on the 
register of phratry and “gens,” so that they might rise 
to full civic status. The father must take an oath 
by the"Rltar of Zeus Phratrios, and the phratores who 
adjudicated on each case must place their votes on the 
seme altar before dropping them in the voting-urn, 

A heavy fine was inflicted for the wrongful introduc- 
tion of an illegitimate child. .The same cerempnies 
were préseribed for tlfe adoption of a child, which 
was only legal if the phratores and Zeus “Phratrios 
‘consented. At ‘Sroizen the maidens must dedicate 
their girdle to Athena Apatouria; the goddess of 
the clans, on the eve of their marriage; for the 
maidenhood of Athena did not detraet from her 
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maternal interest in the legitimate increase of her 
people. ° 

Té is interesting also to study the social and ethnic 
value of the cult of Apollo [Iarpéos at Athens, 
who was revered as the divine “ancestor” of the 
» Attic clans. The son who had been newly presented 
to the phratores by the father must also be taken to 
the temple of Apollo Patroés, to communicate there 
with him. 

The archon-elect was scrutinised before he could 
assume office; and one question was whether he 
possessed the worship of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo 
Patroés,.and where their shrines were to which he 
had access.? The object was not to impose any dog- 
matic religious tes}, such as those to which candidates 
for office in modern times have been subjected, but 
to estublish his legitimacy as full Attic citizen; the 
religion, so to speak, is in the blood of a certain stock, 
and is therefore proof of the purity of blood. 

We find. also a striking phrase in a speech of 
Demosthenes,’ who makef the speaker caf the 
members of his own gens the “clan-kinsmen of Zeus 
Herkeios and Apollo Patrods.” Apollo, being the 
father of Ion, was the flesh-and-blood ancestor of the 
Tonic stock ; and the non-Ionic clans of Attica had 
, taken Over his cult and the ancestral fiction.frém the 
Tonic. But Zeus was never imagined as the ancestor 


1"Phe old Mediterranean goddess Aphrodifs had assumed the 
patronage of the phratri@s and the title ’Avaroupy in some Tonic States; 
vide my Cults, vol, ii, p. 457. 

4 Aristof., Athen. Polit., 55. 

3 Or., 57, § 67. « 
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of any branch of the Attic people; therefore tite 
phrase “‘kinsmen of Zeus Herkeios” must possess a 
different sense from the other; it may express the 
feeling that those who have contact with the altar of 
a god establish a spiritual kinship with him. We 
notice also with interest that the yévos' or clan : 
borrows the cult and altar of the family-god, the 
god of the garth, in order to maintain the’ ilfusion 
that its members are of one flesh. 

We have now to consider the constructive part 
played by Greek religion in the life and organisation 
of the city, the evolution of which was the highest 
achievement of the secular history of Greece, 

We have reason to suppose that the’ very origin of 
the ‘polis was in many cases reljgious. We have 
evidence that before the Homeric period the exclusive 
tribal-religioug system had been transcended, utd éhat 
certain tribes might share and maintain a common 
temple; for instance, the Delphic Amphiktyony had 
arisen before society had become predominatingly 
civics The temple would be surrounded with sacro- 
sanct ground, and this would serve as a rallying place 
for commerce and social union. Adjacent habitations 
could naturally arise, and the settlement could grow 
into a city, just as, in our enyly Middle Ages, a town 
might*arise under the shadow of a monastery: othe 
name “ Preston” points to such an origin $ and names 
of cities such as Athente ” the settlements of Athéna, 
Alalkomenai the settlements of A’thena Alalkomene, 
Potniai “of the mistress,” Megard “ the nether shrine 
of Demeter,” undicnte the same procgss of develop- 
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ment. In these cases the temple is the nucleus of the 
expanding community. But also when, as perhaps 
happened more frequently, secular motives such as 
military security prompted the foundation, the bond 
that holds the city together is none.the less religious, 
And this civic religion is penetrated with the idea of 
kinship, the ruling idea of Greek polytheism. The 
city, with all its various and often heterogeneous 
elements, was regarded as one family; and it is im- 
portant to note how much of the civic ritual is derived 
from the worship of the household. The cult of 
Zeus ‘Epxetos, as it had been adopted by the clans 
from the individual family, was also taken over by 
the “polis.” We hear of his altar on the Acropolis 
of Athens in Athena’s oldest temple ;? at Olympia 
an altar of the same title was erected on the ruins of 
the louse of the mythic ancestor,Oinomaos,’ As 
the family confirm the sentiment of consanguinity 
by partaking of the common meal, so we find in the 
ancient Attic feast of the Dipolia, the festival of 
Zeus the city-god, the type*of a sacramental ¢umily- 
meal in which all the citizens partake of the sacred 
flesh of the sacrificed ox, and of which the legend, 
as preserved by Theophrastos, suggests that this 
partaking was in ancient times a condition of 
citizenship.’ “ : 
Agairi, 2s each householder had his « holy hearth,” 
apie city sanctified its “ Hestia” i, the Prytaneum 


" * 


“1 Philochoros.in Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, vol, i. 
p09, fg, T46, 
> Pans., 5. 14.8, A Culis, vol. i, pp. 66~58, 88-91, 
ss 5 
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or town-hall. where usually the perpetual fire was 
maintained on which the continueus life of the State 
was imagined to depend; and there is some reason 
for supposing that this rite of fire-maintenance in the 
town-halls descended from the days of the heroic 
monarchies, when perpetual fires with similar ideas 
attaching were maintained in the kings’ palaces, 
In fact, the study of the Hestia-culls, as ‘I have 
tried to show in my Cults of the Greck States, 
reveals more strikingly than any other evidence the 
organic ‘association of the higher and broader religion 
of, the State with the close and intimate religion of 
the family. Perhaps the most salient exgmple of this 
is an archive of the State-ritual of Kos, in which the 
goddess Hestia appears to present, a public sacrifice 
to Zeus, the city-god, on behalf of her householders. 

Again, we receive a similar impression when ewe 
note the anxious care and solemn organisation that 
the Greek State devotes to the family "and gentile 
cults and tendance of ancestors. We.know most 
about+¢the Attic Anthesteria, a three-days festival, of 
which the last day, called the Day of Pots because of 
the pots or pitchers of cereal offerings consecrated to 
the dead, was purely an All-Souls’ celebration, But 
we have the right to believe that the Greek com- 
munities generally had similar annual institfiions. 
And in seasons of peril and anxiety, when attlir eatened 
State consultedgthe Delphic oracle, the response’ of 
the god would be likely to includ@ an injunction tp 


1 Op. cit, vol. v, pp. 350-354, 
2 Op. cit., vol. v. pp. 849-350, 
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maintein most zealously the traditional rites in honour 
of the ancestral spitits ;* and a common form for the 
question of the consulting city to take was: “To 
what god or to what hero shall we sacrifice?” More- 
over, as the family, the gens, and ihe phratry had 
respectively their guardian ancestral spirits, so there 
emerged in the haze of popular belief a common State- 
ancestor for the whole polis, often a heroic kinsman 
in the closest union with the chief State divinity. 
Weknow what Erechtheus meant for the Athenians, 
the snake-limbed earth-man from whom they all 
claimed a shadowy descent, the fosterling of Athena 
whom she ‘set down in her rich shrine,”? and whom 
they placed so near to their high gods Zeus and 
Poseidon that the gods and the ancestor borrowed 
each other's names, We know what the Aiakidai 
metint for Aigina, the hero-ancestoys by whose aid 
the battle gf Salamis was won, whom the Athenians 
must propitiate before they ventured to attack the 
island,’ and» whose primal parent Aiakos was the 
high-priest of the “Hellenfe” Zeus. Wherever the 
Locrians settled, the hero Aias Oileus was their un- 
seen guardian, for whom they actyally left a place in 
their ranks when they marched to battle! Some of 
these gncestral cults epshrine the most transparent 
fictigns: the worship of Ion*at Athens; ‘of the 
Pheacian * Alkinoos at Coreyra, who shared the 
temenos of Zeus} the shadowy Phofoneus of Argos, 


a 
a cf. thg oracle oe by Demosthenes, Ipds Maxapr. p, 1072, 
é Hom, wim 2, 549. 
8 Herod, 5, 89e Conon, Narrat., 18, 
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in whose memory a perpetual fire was kept burning, 
Yet these fictions easily passeti in the popular 
imagination for ancient facts belonging to the history 
of the ancient kindreds whose union framed the 
State. And the Delphic oracle Lhat lent ils powerful 
influence to the maintaining and propagating such 
cults musl have been aware of their social value for 
the morality of houschold, clan, and city. Moreover, 
many of these hero-worships made for political 
stability and the maintenance of the constitution 
and ancestral policy of the State. To detach Sikyon 
from her Argive associations Kleisthenes must drive 
out the spirit of Adrastos: before rejecting the 
Athenian in favour of the Lacedwmonian alliance, 
the men of Amphipolis must first disestablish the 
guardian-spirit of their Athenian founder Hagnon. 
The great legislators might be “heroised” after dexth : 
the spirit of Lykourgos watched over the, constitution 
that he had framed and bequeathed: the founder of 
the city might be buricd in the market-place, so that 
his inffuence might inspife the counsels of the State: 
the Megarians were advised by the oracle, at least 
according to theiy interpretation of it, to admit the 
spirits of the dead into their political counsels, 
Nevertheless, great as was ihe social and political 
value ‘of these culty of hero- ancestors and hyman, 
benefactors, they are overshadowed and absorbed in 
the religious systems of the “ poles,” by the higher 
products of polytheism. It was" not to any, hexo 
or mortal ancestor that the momentois-cult - titles 
1 Paug, i, 43, 3, 
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Polieus or “ Polias” were attached, but only to the 
highest divinities Zeus and Athena, pre-eminently 
political powers; and it was they above all others 
who inspired political wisdom, and who alone were 
worshipped as Bovhaiou, deities to whom the members 
of the council prayed and sacrificed before each meet- 
ing. Certain divinities, such as Athena and Apollo, 
must have, acquired these political proclivities in 
pre-Homeric days. 

We cannot always fathom the inner sentiment 
and beliefs of the average individual of so distant a 
past; but, looking at the outward acts and cere- 
monies recorded, we find a religion unique perhaps 
jn the world for its almost naively intimate associa- 
tion with the whole political and social life of the 
people. The religious atmosphere is all-pervading: 
the law-courts and the market-places, the council- 
chamber and the town-hall are consecrated places 
and under the charge of certain deities. Important 
acts of State were accompanied by sacrifice; the re- 
ligious oath was administered to magistrates, jufrymen, 
and other officials; the admission of the youth into 
the ranks of citizens was a solemn religious ceremony, 
when the Ephebos swore to defend the land and the 
laws, not to disgrace his arms nor desert his com- 
rade, i in the names of Zeus, of the war-god,’and of 
the ancierft gpddesses or nymphs of the soil. ‘The 
original union of the villages or the tribes into a 
single city*State, the most momentous event in the 
history ofeach community, would be commemorated 

e 1 Pollux, 8. 105, 
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e 
by some religious festival, such as the Suvoudria at 
Athens, “the festival of the unton of the houses,” 
founded according to Thucydides by Theseus, the 
eveator of united Attica, and consecrated to Athena, 
Or the national union would be consecrated and 
safeguarded by attaching some significant and potent 
title to the divinity whosc concern it was: this may 
have been the function of Artemis Pamphylaia at 
Epidauros; this certainly was the significance of such 
tilles as, Zeus Pandemos and Aphrodite Pandemos ; 
for the evidence clearly proves, as I have shown, that 
this latter appellative does not allude io the goddess 
of common and venal love, bul to the high-political 
character of Lhe Ionic goddess in whose nune ‘Theseug 
drew together all the « districts” into one State. 

No doubt these legends often reflect historic facts 
important both for religion and politics. ‘The ineor- 
poration of a small community into a larger State 
would naturally be accompanied by the transference 
of certain iepd, religious rites and services which 
would *be regulated by*wealy and contracl. We 
have evidence, for instance, that the union of Eleusis 
and Eleutherai wjth Attica was effected partly by 
means of a religious charter regulating the ad- 
ministration of the mysterigs and the worship of 
Dionysos Eleuthereus, - 

Greek religion, then, is absorbed in, pofities, espe- 
cially at Athen, where ‘oceasionally even a partisan- 
colour is given to it, and the oldér Athénians smay 
have tried to thwart Themisiokles’ demoerstic mayi- 

1 Vide Cults, voj. ii, pp, 658-664, 
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time policy by the argument that it was likely to 
be displeasing to Athena, the ancient land-goddess.* 
Their late descendants dared to cal] her a democrat 
and to erect an altar to Athena “ Demokratia,”? and 
no doubt it did not seem so naive to the ancient 
world as it does to us, when a city of Asia Minor 
appointed Apollo as a magistrate for the year,’ or 
when the late reactionary reformers of decaying 
Sparta appointed the ghost of Lykourgos as inspector 
of secondary education.’ Even the orator’s platform 
was thought worthy of the presence of Zeus, who 
took one of his cult-titles from it; so that Plutarch 
dares to cell it “the common shrine of Zeus the 
counsellor and the city-god, of Themis and Justice.” § 

The outlook ofthese political cults is wide and at 
times even imperial, yet they do not at once carry 
tht religion beyond the horizon of the old family 
worship. or the “ polis,” the union of the kindreds, 
was regarded in some sense as the family “writ large.” 
And Plato expresses well the sentiment of his 
civic contemporaries when*he dedicates the akropolis 
of his ideal State lo Zeus Athena and Hestia,' as if 
the two great civic deities would naturally establish 
the new sociely around a family hearth. 

The idea of the State as a family was still more 
vitalised in some communitiés by the bellef that 


1 Pde Plpt., Vit. Themist., 19. 
2 CL A,, 2 1072; of. 8. 165, 
Ag Archiiologische Anxeiger, 1894, p. 124, 

wf dunualeyf British School, xiv. p. 112, 
5 Hesych., s.v. ExiPijusos; Plut., p. 819 EB. 
6 [ms, p. 745 B. 6 
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one of the high deities was actually the aboriginal 
ancestor. ‘There is no reason to doubt that this 
fiction occasionally represented for the popular mind 
a physical fact of early history; that at Athens 
Apollo was called [larpdos, “the ancestor,” and at 
Delos Tevérwp, “the father,” according to the natural 
flesh-and-blood significance of those terms. Athena 
only escaped being the physical ancestress of the 
Athenian people through the strength with which 
even in early times the dogma of her virginity was 
maintained, and the myth brought her as near as it 
dayed to being the actual mother of Krechtheus, one 
of the mythic ancestors of the Athenians.. Aphrodite 
was, through her daughter Harmonia, the ancestress, 
of thé Thebans, and therefore the. ‘heban- women 
pray movingly to her as “the first mother of the 
race, for from thy blood we are sprung.”? a 

At times, however, the epithet Tarpéqs might be 
understood as expressing only the ideal and spiritual 
sense of divine fatherhood, or perhaps merely that 
the cult had come down from immemorial antiquity. 
The title in the local cults of Zeus does not always 
convey @ belief in, the physical descent of the wor- 
shippers from him; and certainly the Sicyonians who 
called Artemis Tarpéa could not have done, such 
violencé to the common Hellenic belief in hetevir- 
ginity as to have supposed that any of their “kindred 
were literally déscended’ from het: the appellative 
must merely have expressed the ‘affectidnate sense 
of kinship between the goddess and her peopte. 

1 Aisch., Sept.po. Lheb., 140, 


LECTURE IV 


INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIC SYSTEM OF RELIGION UPON 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, MORALITY, AND LAW 


Tis prevailing atmosphere of the family that 
pervaded the city and the civic religion produced 
results of far-reaching importance both for religion 
gnd morality. 

We maay trace .its working in the religious sphere 
first; and what is said of Greek society will be more 
or Sess true of the many other ancient and modern 
communities that have had or have the same system. 
It narrowed the religious horizon and the area of 
religious fellowship ; for worship was regarded as the 
special privilege of a certain kin: bnd rv %rodurév 
apéret Tysaa0ar rods Oeods (“it is (only) by citizens that 
the gods ought to be worshipped ”) is Aristotle’s axiom 
that best expresses its spirit.’ ‘I'o such a religion the 
missionary impulse is entirely alien, and therefore 
this does not appear in Greek history until the Orphie 
propagandism, grew powerful, ignoring the barriers 
of city and kin, Yn the many cases ‘where the State 
absorbed alien eléments of population with diverse 
oylts, thesfiction of kinship was likely to arise so as 


1 Pol. 7,0, ps 1829, 
By 
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to satisfy the religious sense; or if a particular tribe 
was conquered and remained onein a servile status, 
the cult might be left in the hands of the slaves, 
Again, in communities such as the Greek “poleis” 
where the deities are pre-eminently citizens—even 
Boreas is called “citizen” at Thourioi—mixing inti- 
mately in the communal business and life, in the 
social amusements, artistic and athletic competitions, 
the religious temper was not so likely to be dominated 
by awe, or by a sense of the ineffable sublimity and 
infinite omnipotence of the godhead, as by a sense of 
the kindliness, neighbourliness, the good fellowship of 
the divine kinsmen. It was this that made possible 
both the licence of Aristophanes and at the samg 
time’the human and genial grandeur of the «creations 
of Pheidias. This is the average truth, although 
here and there im Auschylus and Pindar we catch* an 
echo of thai more exalted tone which ig fainiliar to 
us in Hebrew religious poetry, and which is now 
beginning to be heard from the ruins of Babylon, 
Further, the civic tempe? of yeligion does not easily 
lend itself to excesses of ecstasy or self{-prostration, 
and both these are alien on the whole to the developed 
spirit of pure Hellenism. When ecstasy came to 
it, it came through the alien, Dionysos; and at first 
this was mainly an ‘ebullition of physical , vitality ; 5 
and Hellenic cuppoor dry, the sober oy “bourgeois” 
virtue that saves the State, was able to regulate it. 

So far we are speaking of limitations, ‘which, may 
possess, however, certain negative’ advantages. We 
may also mark down to the old religious theory of 
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Hellas a positive advantage which was to reveal 
itself signally in the cosmopolitan religion of the 
future. The old-world civic culls quickened and 
deepened the consciousness of the kinship between 
the godhead and particular human groups. When 
the narrow barriers were broken, and the city was 
subsumed in a world-empire, this momentous idea, 
hitherto flowering in confined plots, could spread and 
germinate over the world: and a world - religion 
brought out the conception of a Civitas Dei, “the 
Citizenship of God,” itself a spiritual emanaiion and 
development of the Greco-Roman Polis; and in this 
world-city all mankind have kinship with the divinity. 

In Greek lands this idea was first proclaimed by 
Orphism, which seemingly has nothing to do* with 
the civic system. But Orphism developed on the 
lines of the old Thraco-Phrygian religion, which no 
doubt contajned the faith of mortal kinship with the 
divine, a faith probably assisted by a savage sacra- 
ment; and-within this aboriginal religion we must 
suppose that this idea was ‘local and particular.’ A 
phrase in the Aaiochos, 2 poor dialogue attributed 
to Plato, but written under the inspiration of late 
Orphism, is worth noting: the sick man is comforted 
concerning the destiny of his soul after death by the 
vassumnce that he is yeryris rap Oediv, “one df God's 
clan”; ; thé words, are mystic, but they are suggested 


e! We camfot suppose that when the rude Bithynians, near 
cousins of jhe Thrac&Phrygians, planted the cult of “God the 
Father” in Bithynia and Phrygia, they had in mind his universal 
fatherhood, 
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by the vocabulary of the old Attic clan and phratty 
system. e 

In the spheres of morality and law, concentric as 
they are in early society, we trace interesting results 
of the working of this civic-religious view. The 
human group that is held together by a religion based 
on the narrower concept of kinship tends to be 
governed by a morality that we call “clannish”: the 
clan must hold itself responsible for its individual, 
and individualistic morality cannot yet come by its 
own. “The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children,” a doctrine shocking to the modern ethical 
conscience, but natural and inevitable fram the older 
point of view, which was that of tribal Israel and, 
tribal Hellas. And the sin of an individual could 
bring a curse on his clan, which might pass through 
many generations; thus, even in the fifth century it 
was still possible to propose that Pericles should be 
banished from Athens because of his descent from 
that Megakles who, nearly two centuries before, had 
committed sacrilege agairist the Cylonian suppliants, 

Again, from this clan-morality, based on the sense 
of the unity of life animating the whole group, arises 
the idea of the moral justification of vicarious punish- 
ment; thus, it becomes just under certain conditions 
to put* hostages to death; ‘the modern savage, ing 
prosecuting the blood-feud, is content, ifthe cannot 
slay the actual sfayer, with taking*the life of one ‘of 
his tribesmen ; Hammurabi, the eatliest legislator of 
civilised Babylon, condemns a mais soni te-death in 
a special case for his father’s fault; the Spartans in ‘ 
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the fifth century invite volunteers to go to the Persian 
king and die at hiy hands in atonement for the city’s 
outrage on the Persian heralds, and two patriots 
offer themselves to set free the whole city from 
guilt. If we examine the details of advanced Attic 
law concerning homicide, we shall discern linger- 
ing traces of the old clan-morality, the communal 
responsibility of the group. 

But it has lingered longest in religion, which 
more than any other part of the mental life of 
man conserves and adapts the materials of ancient 
sentiment. We recognise it in the formule of the 
curse invoked by the city on wrong-doers or by the 
dndividual on himself: “ May he and his descendants 
come to a miseurble end,” is the most usually re- 
curring phrase. But we recognise it most clearly in 
one most important manifestation-+in the religious 
theory of viearious piacular sacrifice, the sacrifice of a 
human or apimal life for the community, For the true 
moral appreeiation of this we must distinguish it from 
the scapegoat ceremonies,’ Which are logically nothing 
more than a magic transference of sin into the body 
of the man or the animal that is then driven away 
into the wilderness and not necessarily put to death, 
of vigarious sacrifice proper there are two piacular 

wtypes! one that is wholly nott-moral, in wltich the 
life offered is, bat of an alien or of a little-valued 


«) Herod, @ 134, 

"2 This dione not appear to be realised with sufficient clearness 
ine Dv Frazer's long and interesting record of such ceremonies, 
Golden Bough,* yal, iii. pp, 98-134. 
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animal, and such a rite seems to rest ultimately 6n 
the savage idea that lhe offended deity demands 
blood and is indifferent as io the quality of the blood 
that he receives; the other is the higher type that 
alone concerns us here, in which, when the people 
have sinned, a valued life is offered for an atonement 
which may be efficacious in the eyes of . morally 
vindiclive deity, because the life is closely ‘akin to 
the life of the community, so that according to the 
communal view all die and atone through the death 
of their representative kinsman. This is the inward 
meaning of the Greek legends concerning the volun- 
tary self-immolation of the king’s son er daughter, 
a noble youth or noble maiden; the nobler the 
kindted of the victim, the stronger is theetie that 
links it to the community and the more potent is the 
efficacy of this communal atonement—mosl potent 
when the victim offers himself or herself of free-will, 
Or if the victim be an animal, il may be possible by 
a fiction to identify the animal with the life of the 
commitnity: Uhus, in the legend of the piacular 
sacrifice to Artemis of Brauron in Attica, the father 
offered a goat but called it his daughter. 

This higher type of vicarious sacrifice is a herilage 
bequeathed to the higher religions from the older 
slage of communal ethics and psychology, and hase 
never been reconciled with the mpre® advanced 
theories of individual responsibility. 

A few other examples are worth noting of the 
influence of the family-religion 8f the city upon 
average Hellenic morality. Their clase association 
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leXds at once to this, that family-duty and State-duty 
could not be imagjned to clash; celibacy was un- 
patriotic; the best citizen was the married man with 
children, he could best speak to the enemy in the 
gate; the words of an Attic comedian of the fourth 
century, '‘Timokles, quoted by Stobzus, reveal the 
same ethical point of view: “He who fears and 
reverences his father is reasonably the good citizen, 
and is able to do most harm to the enemies of the 
State.”? For the same reason, as we have seen, the 
‘State-theory concerning sexual morality looked only 
to the preservation of the monogamic marriage and 
the rearing of healthy children ; it could not recognise 
any abstract value in barren chastity, except rarely 
for religigus purposes ; and the gulf between antient 
and modern morality in this respect is well illustrated 
by ethose stories that ascribe to Solon the public 
organisation of courtesans and impute to the austere 
Cato an approval of such a system as a safeguard 
against the danger of adultery in the family. 

It would be a long and laborious task to travtk out 
the varied relations between the religion and the 
philosophic ethic of Greece: the correlation is most 
discernible in the moral writings of Plato; most 
difficult to trace in the Zthics of Aristotle, which is 
the fix8t great secular teatise on the subject*and is 
for the fndst pat constructed without any obvious 
religious idea; yet*as Kant’s “Ethics réflects unmistak- 
ahly the traits of Protestantism and of the Old Testa- 
ment, so the bright and human philosophy of the 
1 Horileg., ed. Meiweke, vol. iii, p 83. 
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Greek thinker, wherein social virtues and socfal 
graces are happily blent in his givic ideal, is toned 
by the atmosphere of the religion of the Greek Polis, 
that fellowship of families and kindreds. 

We may now, consider some salient examples of 
the consecration by religion of the higher ‘civic life - 
and morality. The primary public duty was to 
defend the city’s hearths and temples; and ‘we may 
suppose that to fight for Athens was to fight for 
Athene, if at least we can trust a text in a drama 
of Euripides, a phrase more virile and of stronger~ 
pitch than most of his verses: “O sons of Athens! 
if ye cannot stay this stubborn speay of the men 
sprung from the dragon's teeth, the cause of Pallas 
is overthrown”: it is thus thal Theseus epcourages 
his men in the great battle against the Thebans, 
The Oeot watpq were remembered in Nikias’ pas- 
sionate exhortations before the last agony in the 
harbour of Syracuse, and the religious appeal doubt- 
less came home to his followers. In the Babylonian 
religion the connections between the deity and his 
temple was so intimate that if the enemy destroyed - 
his temple or city, the deily appears sometimes to 
have been imagined as losing all powers and flitting 
impotently away like a bird to the sky. Now, the 
divinities of Greek -polythefsm are too robugt and 
enduring to fear such extinction, nor ig theif life and 
power regarded*as deperiding wholty on their favoutite 
temple or State, partly because ea¢h of them—as sopn 
as we come to know them at all—ts found worshipped 

1 Suppfices, 711. 
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by‘ more communities than one. Yet Athena suffers 
with the sufferings qf her citizens and intercedes with 
Zeus to avert their ruin. 
Neither in Greek ethics nor Greek religion can 
we say that courage apart from its patriotic exercise 
‘on the ‘battlefield receives any recognition; and 
Aristotle’s, very narrow definition of it is justified 
in his civic theory of morality. As regards religion, 
it is not easy to find either in cult-record or religious 
™ Jjiterature any direct consecration of this particular 
- “virtue. Homer might describe the brave man as 
dear to Ares, but Aves was not dear to the Greeks, 
personifying zas he did only the Berserker-rage of 
battle, which was a temper of mind always uncon- 
genial to the average Hellene. Nor can we diséover 
any morality at all in the worship of Ares. It 
is etherwise with Athena: she staod for the ideal 
of tempered and disciplined courage devoted 1o 
patriotic ends; the dying savagery of ‘Tydeus—who 
fastened his teeth in the skull of his enemy, as does 
+ the revengeful spirit in Danté’s Inferno—disgusts her, 
~and she withdraws from him the boon of immortality 
which she had promised him as a reward for his 
lifelong valour. ‘The story comes from the post- 
Homerjc epic, but we can find at least one passage 
in Hainer’ '§ poems expressing the belief that’ well- 
tempeyed” Bravery wins her regard: in the battle 
against. the Suitors she only gives” the victory to 
Odysseus and his ‘son when they have satisfied her 
in the test of Valour. But the closest association of 
this virtue with religion was- attained by the Ereace 
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of awarding heroic honours to the patriot who 
fought and died bravely for his country. Apart 
from the cults of mythic heroes, we find this practice 
of rare occurrence, and the earliest examples of it 
not earlier than the fifth century nc. The Greeks 
who fell at Platwa and Marathon received heroic 
honours en masse; and a few at least of the bravest 
of the three hundred Spartans at Thermopylae, We 
have had strong proof from Japan of the social value 
of ancestor-worship and of the ennobling of the dead ; 
and we need not doubt that the prospect of sucli* 
pesthumous honours would make the strongest appeal 
to the self-love of the Hellene and would afford a 
powerful motive to conduct. 

With patriotism was linked the ideal of freedom 
or the immunity of the city and the individual from 
alien control. Its realisation did not so much eon- 
stitule a special virtue as create an atmosphere in 
which alone all virtue, moral and intellgctual, could 
breathe and live. ‘his idea, to which Homer first 
gave Voice,’ remained fn full vigour till the civic 
system began to decay, when the lree-Lhinkers and* 
the philosophers came at last to admit the possibility 
of virtue in a slave? The religious consecration of 
this noble civic passion was the cult of Z Lens Eleu- 
theriog, of which we have early record in an archaic 
inscription of Laconia, bul which regeived its chief 


1 "Zeus takes away the half of a man’? virtue, when the day of 
slavery befalls him”: Qd., 17. $22. Py 
2 A fragment of Enripides’ play AMelanippe (Dind. 1, 514, 915) 
is an early example of the moreeliberal thought 
° E 
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stimulus from the Hellenic victories over Persia. 
Simonides is our witness: “Having driven out the 
Persian, they raised an altar to Zeus the Free, the 
glorious token of Hellenic freedom.” The same 
cult was often instituted to commemorate deliverance 
from domestic tyranny. Have we here merely an 
example of the eager, self-inspired spirit of the 
Hellene, who imputes instantly to his deity a 
sympathy with his strongest passion? Even if this 
” were the whole account of it, we would not therefore 
“regard such cults as mere religious fictions, coldly 
commemorative of facts that had happened ahd 
things that had been achieved. The Greek even of 
the fifth century was quick to believe that any over- 
mastering emotior—such as sex-love, or the love of 
liberty, or the feeling of pity-—drew its life from some 
divihe source; the theistic expression of this belief 
would be such cults as Zeus Eleutherios, a daimon- 
istic expression would be the worship of Autonomia 
or Eleutheria itself, which we occasionally find. But 
there was more in the. cult*that we are consfdering 
“than the mere consecration of the Greek passion for 
freedom. We read that a necessary religious act 
after the expulsion of the defeated barbarian from the 
soil of Greece was the purification of the temples that 
they kad - polluted ; and that fob this purpose’sacred 
fire was fefchad hurriedly from Delphi. Wherein 
did the pollution egnsist ? ? The deliberate destruction 
and desecration of the Akropolis of Athens was an 
exgeptional act of policy on the part of the Persians ; 
but they did not behave thus to other temples, nor 
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was it consonant with their religions principles to Mo 
so ordinarily. The Greeks, thengmust have felt that 
their holy places were naturally polluted by the mere 
presence of the barbaric host in or about them; and 
this was a feeling proper to the tribal and family 
theory of religion, which logically carries with it the 
exclusion of the alien. Therefore such cults as that 
of Zeus the Free were suggested by an essential 
religious principle; and the morality of patriotism 
drew from a religious source. 

In one centre of this cult! we find the goddess 
‘Opdvo., the goddess of civic concord and fellowship, 
associated with Zeus ; and it is interesting to observe 
the various ways in which religion was able to fostey, 
and safeguard that most essential virtue ofthe civic 
life, the harmony of the citizens, whereby the blood- 
feud that was want to rage between the independent 
clans might be banished from the circle. of the city, 
In fact, the relation between Greck religion and law 
and morality can nowhere be so fruitfully studied as 
in tracing out the records of .Elellenic law and senti- 
ment concerning murder. And in the history of no ~ 
other society, so far as I am aware, can we follow 
out so clearly the evolution of a quasi-secular criminal 
law from religious sources. J have given elsewhere * 
an exposition of thi§; but i may here regtate what 
appear Lo be the leading factors in tke development 
of the Greek law of homicide. , 

A glance at the enactments concernihg this vital 


1 Thebes, C. 7. G., 1624, 
2 Evolution of Heligion, pp. 189-4152, 
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niwtter in civilised Athens of the fourth century 
reveals a deep religious colouring; and doubtless 
we should find the same in the codes of the other 
States, if we knew them so well. ‘To understand 
this, we must be able to penetrate far back into 
the ancient days of Greece, at least as far as 
Homer, His poems present us with a society that 
has advanced far indeed beyond the merely tribal 
stage, but that is still dominated, more strongly than 
the later commonwealths, by the old clan-morality, 
‘Yor him and his contemporaries murder might be a 
sin, but could never be a crime, that is, a wrong 
committed against the State for which the State itself 
jwould take vengeance, It might be a sin to slay a 
herald, because the herald bore the protecting badge 
of Hermes; it was a sin to slay a suppliant, because 
the*suppliant was in touch with the hearth-goddess 
or with Zeus the guardian of strangers ; it was doubt- 
less a heinous sin to slay a kinsman, an act that 
awakened the wrath of the Erinyes and of the gods of 
kinship. The ancient legerids are more expticit on 
this point than any clear words of Homer, who 
mentions three cases only: the parricide of Gidipus,! 
and his persecution by the Erinyes without any 
allusion to his expulsion from Thebes; the story of - 
Rpeigaus, who slew his cousin and fled as a suppliant 
—perhaps for gurification—to Peleus and Thetis;* and 
finally the deed of Thepolemos, who deliberately slew 
his cousin 4nd whom his own kinsmen intended to 
put to death.’ ¥f is doubtful if this would be the 
iz O4., 11, are 2 1, FS, ATL. : 8 IL, 2. 665, 
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usual punishment in Homeric times, as the kin would 
thus commit the same gricvoys act of shedding 
kindred blood: and Plutarch tells us that actually in 
his own time in Boeotia the slayer of a kinsman was 
not put to death but driven into perpetual exile, 
And this seems to have been the case in regard to 
Bellerophon, who accidentally slew his brother, of 
whom FElomer vaguely says: “ He wandered about 
the Aleian plains, eating his own soul.”! ‘The slayer 
of his kin flies from society, with a curse upon him, 
of which the Evinyes are the personal expressiorft 
This is a curious example of the punishments of 
conscience being earlier than Lhe punishyents of law ; 
and this is not the modern conscience of civilised, 
man,’ bul the tribal or family conscience tbsat thrills 
with mysterious horror at the shedding of kindred 
blood, but is noteat all stirred by the ordinary slaving 
of an alien ; which in Homeric and many other early 
societies is neither a sin against the gods, nor a crime 
against any State, but only means a serious alfair with 
the alien’s kinsmen, the biood-feud or the composition 
by the were-gild. : 

The sacredness of kindred life was closely associated 
in Greek sociclies with the cult of Zeus Meilichios ; 
the god whose wrath the sinner who has slain his 
kinsmeén must avert, and Who therefore is thas 
optimistic faith natural to early prayey is ‘called «the 
merciful,” though his rites were ‘gloomy. ‘There is 
no reference to such a god, nor cleafly 10, such 
a religious idea, in the Elomerfe poems; yet ,in 

1 {lg 6, 200, 
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the records and legends about him there is much 
that has an air of great antiquity, and we shall 
not easily believe that the Greek conscience, brooding 
on this heinous matter, found no religious ex- 
pression till the post-Homeric period. But it seems 
to have’ been in this period and not earlier that 
thal momentous advance to a wider conception of 
the sin of, murder was made, whereby the whole 
free life within the city was safeguarded by the sense 
™ of the sacredness of kindred blood. Theoklymenos 
™-in the Odyssey, who has slain a member of his 
own society—drdpa xaraxras gudvdov—had merely, to 
fear the ordinary blood-feud of the kinsmen, and 
»is welcomed by Telemachos without scruple as a 
desirablg companion.” But later the happy fiction 
that the various tribes and clans aggregated in the 
Potis were ultimately of kindred ,stock did signal 
service here; so that the slaying of any citizen 
became regarded as the shedding of kinsman’s blood ; 
the first testimony to this advanced thought is found 
in the poem called the .ithiopis by Arkéinos of 
Miletus: Achilles, who slays the worthless Thersites 
—no blood-relation of his, but. still a member of the 
same large community—has to retire from the army © 
for a while, to be purified by Apollo in Lesbos; the« 
-atonament is not yet sécular, but religious merely ; at 
the gante “time it attests a deeper sense than had 
hitherto prevailed of the sacredness of life within 
the civic area, “And henceforth any civic blood- 
shed is an offende against Zeus Meilichios; it is he 
" 1 Od,, 13, 272. 
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to whom the Argives in the fifth century, weary sof 
civic massacre, atone with cult and statue. 

Another religious —or, at least, supernatural——{orce 
that must be reckoned with in any account of the 
progress of Hellenic morality and law in this vital 
social interest, the sanctity of human life, is the 
veverence for the departed spirit, the fear of the 
wrath of the ghost, the conviction of the super- 
natural power of the dead. This sentiment, com- 
bined often with actual cult of the dead, I believe ‘ 
to be pre-Homeric; half-ignored, perhaps disliked} 
by, Homer, it asserts itself as a strong’ and con- 
structive social force in the post-Homeric Greek 
communities. ‘he anger of the ghost of the slain, 
becomes a danger to the whole cpmmunily among 
whom the slayer resides ; and this idea is independent 
of the narrow limjtations of the old morality of clan 
or tribe; the ghost of any citizen, or even of a 
resident alien, becomes a local peril 10 the living ; 
therefore society will begin to feel indignant at the 
slaying even of an alien, and then to make it 
punishable by law. ‘To this lower religious sense 
rather than to the stimulus of higher theistic religion 
I would attribute the great achievement of Attic 
-law, the protection of the life of the slave, which by 
the fifth century, if rot earliér, had become legully, 
sefeguarded. And it is to this motive" that, the 
orators appeal When they address an Attic jw'y 
on a case of homicide ; endeavouring ab times to 
secure a verdict against the accuséd by threatcnin 
them with the wrath of the ghost if they acquit 
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him.t One of the most interesting examples of the 
working of this beligf is provided by the closing scene 
of Euripides’ Htppolytos: the dying hero forgives his 
father Theseus, and absolves him from the stain of his 
death that the latter had unwittingly caused; the 
father bursts out into expressions of admiration, 
gratitude, and delight which our modern sentiment 
misunderstands. How can his dying son absolve 
him from stain? It is really on behalf of his ghost 
that Hippolytos makes this promise: the ghost shall 
“wn this case forgive, shall not haunt his father nor 
drive him from the land. ? 

But ghosts were mainly vindictive and unforgiving ; 

, it was they who were responsible for much that was 
inequitable and uncouth in the Attic code concern- 
ing accidental homicide; the person who slew another 
unmtentionally and quite innocently must yet flee 
from the land for a season till the kinsmen forgave, 
and could persuade the ghost to cease from troubling. 
Therefore ghost-fear and ghost-cult, while intensify- 
ing the sanctity of human life, might act as a barrier 

” against progress Lowards a more equitable law. 

Flere the higher religion came to aid; it conse- 
crated the awakening moral sense that motives, inten- 
tion, and circumstances qualify a moral action, that 
pot aj] man-slaying is ‘equally guilty, that justifying 
and gxténuating facts may be pleaded. Such cults as 
that of Athena Agisrowos,’ the godless of righteous 


a 
"1 Of Antiphon, Telyal,, i, 3. 10. 
a’ In Sparla associated with 2 legend of justifiable homicide, the 
slaying of Hippokoon and his sons by Herakles (Pausan,, iii, 15. 6), 
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homicide, such cult-legends as those associated with 
the Attic law-courts, ém Taddgdie, named after 
Pallas’ statue, ért Acdpiig, named after Apollo 
Delphinios, where pleas of accidental and justifiable 
homicide were respectively tried, show Greek religion 
sanctioning, if not evoking, a higher morality and a 
higher law concerning murder. I have suggested 
elsewhere,' and the suggestion still seems to me 
reasonable, that xeligion was able to render this aid 
indirectly through the growing demand that was 
heard louder in the later centuries for purification 
from all bloodshed, however the taint was incurred. 
The Apolline worship becomes the main, medium of 
purification; but the Apolline priesthood might grant | 
or refuse this service, whereby alpne the bomicide 
could regain his place in socicty, according to the 
circumstances of the slaying; but such power wotld 
not be likely to remain long in their hands, and local 
courts would be established to try the circumstances, 
The secular claim of the State begins to be heard, 
and yetsthe State-courts that tried this offence retain 
the deep imprint of religion, 

This advance that we have been considering marks 
an inestimable gain lor equity and ethies; and it was 
associated by certain links with the worships of Zeus, 
Athenas and Apollo, *We cat dimly surmise thet the 
old chthonian religion was long adverse 10 it; the xgalin 
of the earth-spirtis and the ghost$ cherished rather 
the grim vindictiveness of the old clan-merality that 
acknowledges no plea, and the atfnosphere of this 


1 Keolution of’ Religion, p. ldet; Culls, vol, ivgp, 298, ele. 
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dark world was not favourable to the seeds of social 
progress. ‘Though the black goddesses of vengeance 
might here and there be imagined to turn white,’ 
yet such powers were “hard to reconcile.” Themis, 
originally the double of the earth-goddess, must be 
detached from Ge and attached to Zeus or Athena, 
before she could stand as the religious impersonation 
of righteous law according to the higher standard 
of civilised Greece. he great Auschylean drama of 
‘the trial of Orestes presents the Evinyes as the repre- 
“Bentatives of the lower morality of blind vengeance 
as against the higher that admits the plea of right 
and justificagion. 

On the other hand, we discern here, as in many 
other examples, with what pliancy and lightness the 
brighter religion of Hellas, which by contrast is 
sofnetimes called Olympian, adapted itself to the 
changing needs of an advancing society. 


1 Paus,, viii, 34 1-2, 


LECTURE V 
NATIONAL AND HUMANITARIAN RELIGION 


So far‘we have been dealing with the phenoment 
of a religion which, though capable of responding to 
the higher moral aspirations and needs qf an advan. 
cing socicty, yel appears narrow in its extension and 
straitened in its ideals by the limits of she city 
area and of the society founded on the idea of clan- 
kinship. If this js indeed the whole account of*it, 
it must seem a paradox to us who consider that 
huthanism is the special product of thg Hellenic 
spirit. And it is, in fact, by no means the whole 
accounte Students are Mumiliar with the fact that 
in the last centuries of Hellenic and Greco-Roman 
history, Greek philosophy and the Roman imperial 
power had engendered and fostered a cosmopolitan 
ethic and a theory of the spiritual freedom of man- 
kind, sorthat the harvest was fipe for the new worlds 
religion to reap. put it is less generally knowneand 
admitted that the’ seeds were already germinating in 
the remotely earlier periods of Greek thought and 
religion. 


The religion of the Homeric poems js not merely 
92 
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tribal, not even merely civic. The high god and 
some of.those beneath him are recognised by all the 
different tribes, even by the alien races of Asia 
Minor. Zeus has, in fact, almost the status of a 
world-deity, and his name becomes at times a synonym 
for Oeds, a vaguer designation of universal godhead ; 
and many of Homer's religious utterances could be 
adapted to a world-religion. His constant appellative 
of Zeus, warjp dvSpwv re Pedr re, “the father of gods 
‘and men,” was certainly not interpreted in a physical 
‘Or literal sense. It is true that in another ‘passage 
the swineherd Humaios, the highest type of Homeric 
piety, laments that “ Zeus doth not pity men after 
that he hath brought them to the birth”! But 
neither jn Elomer nor in Hesiod nor in early Greek 
literature generally can we find any theological dogma 
concerning the divine physical origin of man. The 
phrase quoted above must be interpreted in a spiritual 
sense, and jt reveals to us the religious phenomerion 
that is observable in many other societies, primitive 
and advanced, that haye evélved the belicf in personal 
deities; the relations between men and the high god 
are expressed in emotional terms borrowed from 
human kinship. But the Homeric phrase has this 
furthey interest, that it implies that this loving rela-- 
Yonship | unites all mén, and even the other gods, 
to Zeus. . 

Ise this broad View peculiar to the great poetic 
thinkers of this early age, or does it accord with 
certain facts of tie popular religion? The numerous 

1 Od,, 20. 201, 
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appellatives and invocations of the divinities whieh 
appear to descend from an ancient period, whenever 
they seem to bear a local or ethnic sense, generally 
reveal the ancient tribal spirit and the narrowness 
of the small community. But the most interesting’ 
of these is ’Odvyarwos, and the history of its diffusion, * 
if we could trace it with certainty, might disclose a 
certain force making for unity within the religion, 
The epithet doubtless arose in the carliest period of 
the Hellenic migrations from the north, when certain'” 
tribes Were settled in the north of Thessaly in ther 
neighbourhood of Olympos, But by the time of 
Homer, as the poems are witnesses, it, had lost its 
local significance and had become, we may almost | 
say, @ Panhellenic invocation of the suprgme god, 
and we may also believe that it had penetrated at an ' 
early date as an aptual cult-name into the worship of 
several cities that were far distant from the northern 
“ Mount of God.” ‘Thus at Athens the eult of Zeus 
Olympios was associated with a dim legend concern- 
ing the North-Greek hero Deukalion. t 

The title, however, which in the later historic « 
period best expressed the ideal of a united Greece, 
an ideal realised to some extent by its religion, but 
never by its politics, was that of Zeus Panhellenios, 
The history of this sppellative coincides with the 
history of the term Hellen. We know that*thig was 
originally a name of a tribe or group of tribes sebtléd 
in or near the Thessalian Phthia ; that their ancestral 
heroes were the Aiakidai, Aiakos, “I'elamon, Peleus, 
Achilles; and that, according to the legend, a branch 
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ofthis people settled in Afgina. The legend enshrines 
a fact off early migration, for in Adgina we find later 
the immemorial cult of Zeus ‘EdAdy0s, with Aiakos 
as his high priest. Perhaps by the seventh century 
‘the name “ Hellen” had passed from the tribal into 
‘the national significance; and not much later, we 
must suppose, the name Zeus “E\ddywos was enlarged 
into “ Pan-hellanios,” the title of “the God of all the 
Hellenes.” The cult became prominent, thanks to 
“the patriotism of the Aliginetans and the miraculous 
amsistance given at Salamis by the Aiakidai; in the 
period of the Persian invasion, when in their hour 
‘of greatest need the Greek communities strove to 
, become united. And the Athenians, hard pressed 
by the Rersians, swear to the Spartans that they will 
not be false to Zeus Panhellanios and the cause of 
Hellas. But it seems that at some earlier period 
than this the Megarians were aware of the cult and 
of the legend that the good priest-king, Aiakos, tad 
ascended a mountain in their vicinity and had prayed 
there on! behalf of all Gretce to Zeus Panbellanios 
*for the salvation of the peoples in a season of 
drought,’ just as Delphi is said by Pindar to have 
sacrificed “ for fair Pan-Hellas” at a similar crisis.” 
Parallel with such a potentially national cult were 
develeped genealogical fictiona such as Helden and 
tle gons’ of Hellen, the “eponyms” of the leading 
stocks, fictions df some value for the religious 
sense of kinship and the growing consciousness of 
nationalism." = * 
1 Paus,, igtd. 9, . 2 Pans, 6, 62. 
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This sense of fellowship, which rested also on 
community of speech and social usages, was fostered 
in various ways by religion, even in the times before 
what we call history begins. In this respect the 
influence of the great national games of Greece has 
been generally appreciated. ‘The origin of these was ' 
in all cases partly religious, being consecrated to some 
hero or higher deity—Zcus, Apollo, Poseidon. Men 
from various and possibly hostile tribes might come 
together to witness or partake in the contests, and to« 
join in the local worship which established a temporary 
holy truce or “ peace of god,” nor do we ever hear of 
these great gatherings being disturbed by discord or 
bloodshed. ‘The institution of the Olympic games 
was of remote antiquity, and doubtless they contri- 
buted something to the gradual emergence of the 
idea of a Panhellenic Zeus. This was consecrated 
by the world-masterpiece of Pheidias, the great statue 
of the god in gold and ivory set up in the Olympian 
temple in the fifth century, which a later writer? 
describes as the image of a deity “ mild and peaceful, 
the god of a Hellas living in concord with itself” + 

Of equal importance for the possibility of national 
union were the early Amphiktyones, or organisations 
of different tribes and peoples for the protection and 
management of som@ commen temple; and deforg 
the idea of such a policy could have arisen; reljgion 
must have overpassed the narrow‘tribal stage, «Tlie 
salient and most interesting example of such an 
Amphiktyony, a word which propdtly signifies “the 

1 Dio Chrysost., @n, 12, p, 412 Ry = 
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union of the peoples who dwell around a temple,” 
was the, Delphic. What were the political condi- 
tions that facilitated ‘this union is a question that does 
not concern us. What suggested to these Amphik- 
tyones, who were originally organised to protect a 
‘temple of Demeter near Thermopylx, to concern 
themselves with Delphi, was the growth of the 
oracle to a position of international importance, and 
to this position it must have begun to approach in 
“the Homeric or pre-Homeric period. For the list of 
tire various members of the league reflects the’ ethnic 
conditions of an age prior to the Ionic migratiens 
and the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, an age 
also when the ,évos or tribe rather than the Polis 
was the dominating factor, of society.’ The+ oath 
taken by the members, preserved by Alschines, 
bound them “not to destroy any city of the league, 
not to cut any one of them off from spring-water, 
either in war or peace, and to war against any who 
violated these rules.” ‘The oath may have been 
broken, and Demosthenes might speak slightingly of 
“the Delphic shadow”; but the text, which has the 
ring of genuine antiquity, is a priccless document of 
Greek social-religious history, for it proclaimed, how- 
ever falteringly, the ideal of an intertribal morality 
and coxcord.: On a lar ‘gt scale this was never vealised 
in‘thg tragic history-of Greece; nevertheless the un- 
realised aspirations*of any religion retain their value, 
The whole history of the Delphic oracle much con- 
cerns our prescnt irflerest. I have dealt with it in some 
x Kide my Cults, vol. iv. pp. 182-185, 
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fullness elsewhere,’ and can here only glance at ils 
main effecls. Certain legends pointedly suggest that 
it had assisted the Doric migration into the Pelopon- 
nese; and at least from the eighth century onwards 
it is the most potent Panhellenic force in Greek 
religious institutions. It directed ihe counsels of 
States, and had al times the opportunity af inspiring 
their legislation; it fostered and aided by invaluable 
advice Lhe expanding colonisation of Greece, and was 
able thereby to bind the new colonies by indissoluble 
ties to’ Delphi. It might claim even to dispose ef 
tewilory. In religious matters its influence was of 
the greatest, and it helped to diffuse a general system 
of purification from bloodshed; and when after the 
fifth eentury its political authority waned, jl scrved 
in some sort as a confessional whereto iroubled and 
conscience-stricken minds might resort. The records 
almost, in fact, suggest an ambition on the part of 
Delphi to play the same part in relation lo the Greek 
cities as the mediaeval papacy played in’relation to 
the States of Christentlom. But an edelesinstic 
domination was rendcred impossible in Greece, 
partly by lhe absence of genius at Delphi, bul 
mainly by the stubborn independence and centri- 
fugal instincts of the Greek"Polis. Finally, we may 
note one historic facé in the* history of Delphi, that 
may have been of importance for the expansion gf the 
horizon of Greek religion, In thg seventh and,sixth 
centuries a great non-Hellenic power, the monarchy 
of Lydia, is found to be consulting*and' courting the 
1 Vide Cults, voleiv. pp. 179~218, : 
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favour of the Delphic Apollo. An impulse was thus 
given to the birth of an idea that the sphere of god- 
head was nol limited to the tribe, not even to the 
nation in our sense of the word, but might embrace 
all mankind. But it was not tills later period that 


“Greek thought showed itself wholly free to make this 


momentous advance. 
Tt is true.to say, then, that at no epoch of Greek 
society that we can yet discover was Greek religion 


“wholly confined within the bonds of clan, tribe, or 


efty. Nor does it appear at any time to have been 
true of Greek morality that its outlook was limited 
to the circle pf kindred and did not include the alien 
and stranger. »One of the clearest proofs of this is 
the greas antiquity of the ritual of oath-taking and 
of the moral feeling about perjury as a primary sin 
against the divinity in whose name a person was 
forsworn. ‘The ancient religious ceremony of the 
oath has a peculiar interest on two grounds: first, it 
was a forme of communion between the oath-taker 
and the divine powér invoked ; for, as more than one 
‘passage in the Homeric poems and the record of the 
old Attic ritual in the Court of Lhe Areopagus attest, 
the person at the moment of swearing put himself 
into touch or rapport with some object that estab- 
Hehed = mystical currefil betw&en himself ahd the 
divinity, and perhaps i in the most primitive stage of 
thought the curse Set in motion by perjury, as in the 
ordeal, was* spontaneously destructive or blasting ; 
later this idea would pass into the higher theistic 
thought that. the wrath *of a rishteons ood was 
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awakened by it. Secondly, in this religious act, and 
perhaps in this alone, the status, of the contracting 
parties was not considered at all; an oath sworn 
to an alien or even a slave was as binding as one 
sworn to a kinsman or a tribesman, according to the 
religious logic of the ceremony. And the public’ 
oath taken between alien tribes, or houses, or com- 
munities was no doubt of as great antiquity as the 
private between individuals. The morality that 
was associated with it was never bound by thé 
limitations of kinship and community of statu®: 
thus it quickened the sense that the deity punished 
wrongs committed against aliens, at ,least under 
certain conditions. 6 

We here see religion originating » great principle of 
international law, the sanctity of treaties and of pledges 
given to the alien. We may discern it also operative 
in the same sphere, at the dawn of Greek society, by 
investing the person of the herald or pabaendon with 
an inviolable sanctity. The herald bore the «npvxeov, 
the badge of Hermes, and thus Be could pass safely 
through hostile lands ; for injury done to him would” 
be, as Plato asseverates,’ sacrilege against Zeus and 
Hermes ; and we discover thg same principle at work 
in the religious law of early Rome, Thus it was that 
religior? was able to ‘win recbgnition for one*of tke 
most enduring ideas of international ethics, How 
strong was the hold of this law qn the conscience of 
Greece in the filth century is well attested by. the 
story in Herodotus® of the divine punishment that 

1 Laws, p. 941 A. . #7, 134, 
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befell the Spartans for the slaughter of the Persian 
heralds. 

There were other ways in which religion could assist 
the growth of a morality that transcended the ancient 
limitations of the kinship-groups. , The curse-power 

“embodied in the personal *Apé or Erinys was an im- 
memorial. weapon of the wronged, and might be 
imagined as no respecter of persons. Practically, 
this was not wholly true: those of greater authority, 

~the father and mother or elder brother of the house- 

Invld, the ruler of the tribe or State, were believed to 

possess the greater power of the curse; and we have 

noted already the significance of the words, “Thou 

knowest that the Erinyes ever follow the leid of the 
elder bgrn.” Yet Homer himself conceives the 
possibility that the Erinyes might hearken to the 

curse of the lowly, and even a beggar might, if 
wronged, arouse them,’ ‘The later religious literature 

occasionally associates the Evinyes with a vague 

moral supervision of mankind. In the vision of 
Sophoclés, as we herve seen? they are powers that have’ 

~an eye over all the sufferings of men. But this pro- 

vident care belonged in the later religion not to these 

ancient curse-spirits but, to the high god, and the curse 
becomes moralised as the prayer. Already in Homer. 
the idea is clearly exyressed #hat God listers to the 

prayers of all who are aggrieved, regardless of status or 

races in the famo¥s speech of Phoinix, the prayers are 

“the daughters of Zeus. They bring great blessings 

to him who revefences them ; but if a man ruthlessly 
7 1 Odds, 475, 
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repel them, they mount to the throne of God and 
appeal against that man, that bane 2 may come to him,”? 
In early society, public morality mainly follows 
the lead of religion; and such religious utterances as 
these could gradually quicken a public conscience 
that would reprobate wrongs done to aliens and to’ 
those of no political rights, whom no State-law or 
tribunal could protect, We camot give the date of 
this momentous first step towards a world-morality, 
We have seen the germs of it in Homer; but we*- 
would like to know more exactly when, for instanet, 
the-idea began to permeate the average conscience of 
the Greek community that the slaying of an unpro- 
tected and harmless alicn was a sin agains God and 
acrime against the society within, whose bgrders he 
was slain, Doubtless it was felt as a sin and excited 
“nemesis,” or moral indignation, before any public 
law made it penal; for of this latter stage in the 
history of ethics our first record is as late as the 
fourth century, I have suggested above, that the 
‘strongern sense in the post-Homeric society’ of the 
terrors of the ghost-world might have assisted them 
establishment of a law against the slaying of aliens. 
But long before this the cult of Zeus “ Xenios,” the 
«god who protects the stranger and the wanderer, an 
ancient «cult attested eby the’ Homeric poems, has 
done all that religion could do to expand the moral 
feelings of the tribe beyond the tribal limits. In 


eS an 
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the better minds, doubtless, the moral conscience 
responded; in fact, an awakening moral sympathy 
with the stranger may have assisted in engendering 
the cult. ‘The average moral and religious feeling of 
Homer’s society may be illustrated by the ironical 
‘words of the good swineherd Eumaios: “Truly with 
a cheerful. heart should I prdéffer my prayers to Zeus, 
were I to slay the stranger whom I had received in 
my hut.”? In fact, Homer anticipates the view of 
tthe later humane society and ethic of Greece, the 
view expressed, for instance, by Plato in a striking 
passage of the Laws,’ where he speaks of the friend- 
less stranger as of all objects the most pity-moving 
in the eyes of gods and men, and of wrongs’ done to 
him as sgerilege awakening the vengeance of God. 
Hospitality leads to friendship, and these are 
humanistic forces impatient of the ,barriers of status 
and kinship. No race has ever manifested a greater 
genius for friendship than the Hellen; his sentiment 
concerning jt was partly moral, partly religious, and 
often wholly romantic; and it was: quite natural for’ 
~Aristotle to devote two books of his ethical treatise 
to the subject of friendship. The Greek tended 
always to find a place i in his religion for whatever he 
felt’ passionately about; and that is why Greek re-. 
ligionvreflects so vividly the emotions and sentiments 
of the individual. ‘Therefore he devised » religious 
éonseeration for “friendship, by such invocations of 


S ” 
Td, 14.405, « 

a P.729 B; of. a passage of similar tenor quoted by Stobus,. 

bk, 4. ch. 40. from the nrocemis of Charondas. 
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Zeus as Pidios ‘Eraipeos, or of Apollo as Pidyoyos. 
Whether at any time the Hellenes possessed, as some 
have supposed, the magical quasi-sacramental vite of 
swearing friendship by the mutual quafling of each 
other’s blood in wine, # rite not yet wholly extinel 
among the Teutonic peoples, is a question about’ 
which we have no clear evidence; but it appears 
that the common libations offered at friendly ban- 
quets might be considered to constitute a religious 
bond of fellowship. ‘Thus we find a special associae 
tion of fellow-banqueters, é¢pavorat, who worsl#p 
Zeus Pidios at. Athens,' and such societies, or gpavor 
ag they were called, did not limit their member- 
ship to kinsmen or citizens, but often inéluded aliens. 
And this cult, of Zeus Philios, a peculiar product of 
a genial people to which we cannot find a parallel 
among the adjacent races, was given the widest 
humanistic sense by the later interpreters: most note- 
worthy are the words of Dio Chrysostom: “ God is 
called @idvos and ‘Erapetos (the god of” friendship 
‘and fellgwship) because ke brings all mankind into 
union, and desires that they should be friends onc 
with another.” ® 

In concluding this inquiry into those factors of 
-Greek religion that fostered the more expansive 
sentiment of humanism, whereby the religious spindt 
is released from the fetters of clan and tribe,"we nay 
consider the influence of the divine name in, the 
polytheism. The magic or mystic power of lhe 


1 Conp. Ins. Greee., 2. 1980, 
2 Or, 12, Dina, p. 237, 
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diyine name is a phenomenon of great moment in 
the history of religions, and much has already been 
written es this subject and on the text “ 2omina sunt 
anuamind,” 

The old Hellenes possessed this belicf in the magic 
‘value of the divine name for the purposes of conjura- 
tion and invocation, though there is reason for think- 
ing that in their more virile period they were less in 
bondage to it than were the surrounding peoples. At 
eny rate the floating and vague conceptions of divinity 
ware fixed and crystallised for the Hellenc by the force 
of the divine names into clear and definite personalities. 
And the fact with which we must reckon in the 
earliest period of their history, that the great names 
of Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, Hera, Athena, Artemis 
were a common heritage of the most widely scattered 
communities and tribes, was indeed lhe strongest 
obstacle to the growth of monotheism ; but, on the 
other hand, was a strongly efficient principle of unity 
in the religign. A divinity called by the same name 
in Attics and Arcadia might be composite pf many * 
different local clements, and absorb different traditions 
from the varying’ religious emotions and experience 
of the aboriginal populations. Yet in the great 
centres of cult, among the leading peoples and in . 
vegpeck of the leading divinities, the identity of the 
divine names constraincd the Hellenic mind to a 
cértajn synthesis “of religious imagination; whereof 
the final issue was that there was one Apollo, not 


a bs 
al Fide Gicscbyecht, Die All-testumentliche Schiitzung des Golles- » 
namens; and my fvolution of lteligion, pp. 183-193. 
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many Apollos, one Dionysos, not many Dionyspi.? 
Nor is there anything that hints at a belief even in 
the least-informed minds of Ucflas that the Apollo 
of Athens or Sparta or Branchidai was a different 
personality from the Apollo of Delphi: nor, so long 
as the identical divine name was in vogue, any trace 
of that savage weakness of intellect and imagination 
that makes for particularism and the plurality of 
personality, such as is attested of certain villages in 
Italy, whose inhabitants possess different and rived 
images’ of the Madonna, and are capable of regarding 
the one Virgin as hostile to the other, losing entirely 
the idea of personal unity. 

On the other hand, the later Gregk” at least was 
not so spell-bound by the magic, of the name but 
that he was capable of the humane and tolerant idea 
that seemed so hard for the Semitic mind of Israel 
to grasp—namely, that mankind might worship the 
same godhead under different names; hence, as he 
came into the larger society of a world-empire and 
into elqser contact with Oriental peoples,’ he was 
able with pliancy and sincerity Lo identify his Zcus 
with their Baal or their Amun, his Demeter with 
their Isis, his ‘Dionysos with their Jahwé. The 
cruelest fanaticism and the” most suvage religious 
wars have been stimelated partly by this fallacians 
sentiment concerning the magic of names, . The 
Greek escaped all this, nor did ay religious war in 
the true sense of the word stain the pages of Greek 

eo 


1 The idol of Athena in Troy is regarded as embodying the same 
personality as the Hellenic Atheita who is the chjef foe of Troy. 
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history; and no unhappy logic compelled him to 
degrade the deities, of other peoples into the rank 
of devils. If the todern man has arrived at ihe 
coneeplion that difference of divine title is of little 
import, a conception of priccless value for the cause 
of human unity, he owes it mainly, as Rome owed 
it, to the mind of Hellas. 

We may now consider certain special ideas in the 
Greek conception of divinity that illustrate the higher 
and broader view of a humanitarian religion, 

™\. fundamental dogma of the old-world réligious 
morality was that God rewards the good and punishes 
the evil; and scarcely any of the higher religions have 
becn able to dispense with the doctrine that the Deity 
is a God pf vengeance, who proclaims His nature in 
the phrase “ Vengeance is Mine.” Whatever we may 
think of it, it played a most efficientypurt in the con- 
struction and preservation of the morality of the 
ancicnt societies, and it still appears as a living belief 
among ourselves, The Greek in this respect stood 
on the same level withthe Roman, the Israclite, and 
the Mesopotamian man. ‘The belicf vividly presented 
in his earliest: literature that Zeus punishes the sinner 
and avenges wrong was embodied also in various cult- 
litles, by which the god was invoked, such as Tiwpds, 
Tladapraios, ’"Addoropos, various names for “the 
avenger,” with a special reference lo vengeance for 
bloodshed, that lave which formed the basis of Greek 
society ind ef much of Greek religion. Human society 
is thus reflected into the heavens, and morality gained 
something from the reflection ; for the belief in God 
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as the avenger has sometimes been used to soften 
human vindiclivencss.) With it was closely asso- 
ciated in the Greek mind the beliéf in the righteousness 
and justice of God, and no religion has ever exalted 
justice to a higher place in its system than was given 
it in the Hellenic. Dike was personified as thé 
daughter of Zeus, and such personification was no 
mere fiction of the poets, but won its way at an 
early time into popular art, and later into actual cult, 
showing thus how powerful was the nforal emoticn 
that inspired the personification, And we find some 
of ‘the most glowing imagination of Greck poetry 
radiating upon Lhis abstraction which for us appears 
somewhat dull and on the whole yninspiring, A 
modern could searcely speak as Eyripides, who praises 
“the golden-gleaming countenance of Justice, nor is 
evening-star nor morning-star so wonderful as this.”* 

Yet in the higher popular religion and in the current 
tlteologic theories the qualities of mercy and com- 
passionateness are at Ieast as prominent in their 
conception of the highést divinity. The earliest 
spokesman of the young ITellenic race felt deeply 
the pity of things and adjudged pitifulness to be the 
aighest human ‘and ‘divine attribute. Hence Apollo 
s made to reproach Lhe deities for toleratjng the 
nercilessness of Aclgilles.? ‘he speech of Phoenix, 


1 Vide Sophocles’ Electra, 1. 178-177: —My child, Zeus*is still 
Pp: y 


yreal in heaven... leave to him thy exceeding bitber*wrath, 
and be not too fall of rage against Lhose thou hatestanor yet forget 
them,” eo. 


2 Fide Dindorf, Fragm., 490; Arist, Nicom, Eth, 8.2. p, 1129 6, 98. 
8 IL, 24, 39, 45, 
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in which the famous passage about the power of 
prayer is.found, is full of striking illustration of the 
same idea: “ But, O Achilles ! bend thy mighty spirit ; 
it behoveth thee not to bear a ruthless heart; even 
the gods, whose worth and honour and might are even 
greater than thine, can be turned to pity.” And there 
is this farther interest in Lhese beautiful verses, that 
the divine nature is held up as a moral standard for 
man, Yet no words in Homer on this theme strike 
se. deep as the simple phrase in the speech of Zeus, 
petovael wot dd\Adpevoi wep,’ words untranslatable but 
revealing the pity of the high god for our ephemeral 
and sorrow-laden lives. 
These are High thoughts and the expressions of a 
dclicate religious sentiment. And the later literature, 
" especially the Attic drama, full as it is of denuncia- 
tions of God's wrath against sinners and of assurances 
of the slow but ever-sure operation of justice, yet 
dwells on and expands the conception of mercy. ‘The 
typical and’most illustrative passage is in the O? ndipus 
. Coloneus part of Bolyneikes’ appeal for his, father’s 
forgiveness: “Pity sits by the throne ,of Zeus, his 
peer in power over all the deeds of men.” And 
we may find in the later literature, from the end 
of the, fifth century onwards, hints and sometimes 
clear expressions of an ethical theory that approaches 
the Chufstian doctrine concerning forgiveness of 
wrongs. ° 
‘Lhe question is “one of the most interesting, how 
far this moré advanced spiritual idea was reflected 


1 71, 20.21, 2), 1278, 
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in the actual worship. ‘The earliest expression of it 
in this sphere is the appellative ixeryovos, the god 
who hearkens to supplication, {itached to Zeus by 
Homer,’ who draws such epithets from a traditional 
stock of liturgical invocations proper to the special 
needs of the individual worshippers. It is curious 
indeed to find that, in the one Homeric passage where 
it occurs, this epithet which connotes mercy is also 
associated with a special function of the divine 
retribution—namely, with the wrath of the high 
god against those who harm the suppliant, end 
jt 4s with this in view that Odysseus invokés the 
god by this call. But mainly it is the merciful 
nature Of the god to which appeal is, made by such 
appellatives as fxerfows and ixéows. The sinner 
himself, not merely the victim of wrong, throws 
himself upon the mercy of the deity; and according 
to a myth of the highest religious and ethical interest 
preserved by Alschylus and Pherekydes, Ixion, who 
treacherously murdered his father-in-law, hnd who is 
the Cain, of Greek legends the first murderef, is also 
the first suppliant. Ee wanders an outenst and finds 
“his punishment too great for him to bear,” till 
Zeus ‘Ixéows thkes pity on him, purifies him, and 
receives him into his divine fellowship. ‘The story is 
doubtless post-Homevic, at seast in respecteof its 
peculiar ethical colouring; as is also the myth of 
the purification of Orestes by Apollo, Bute the 
actual cult of Zeus, the suppliant's gos, must_be 
older than Homer; and an interesting ‘form of it is 
1 Od, 18, 217, 
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attested by a very archaic inscription found in Laconia, 
mentioning the strange title of Zeus ‘Ixérys as if 
Zeus himself were *the suppliant: this is a salient 
example of that peculiar style of invocation in Greek 
liturgy noticed above, whereby the appeal to the 
deity was given a quasi-magical power by attaching 
to him an -appellative which applied properly to the 
worshipper and expressed his needs, 

The title just considered had always a close associa- 
tion with the sin of bloodshed, which weighed heavily 
onehe more sensitive consciences of ihe later Greeks ; 
but from the beginning it seems to have possessed, 
and it always retained, the broader significance, and 
it tended mbre than any other cult-fact to’decpen 
the congeption of divine mercy. Of the ,same 
spiritual value is lhe appellative AiSofos, “the 
compassionate,” which Alschylus attaches to his 
supreme god in a noteworthy passage in the Sup- 
plices ;* speaking of the suppliant fillets laid on the 
altar as the’‘*emblems of Zeus, the God of Pity.”? 
An impdrtant indication of the strong religioug feeling 
that centred in this‘ emotion is the personification 
and actual worship of AlSés and "Edeos (Pily and 
Compassion) as “ numina” or daimonic’powers making 
for compassion. ‘Ihe record chiefly concerns Athens, 
the “natio misericors, *sbut weshave some traces of 
the cult of “ pity ” elsewhere, 

‘lt way be remarked, by the way, that the account 


1° 192, . 
2A cult-appellative, found later in Bithynia, Zeus Avraios, the 
God of Prayer, expresses the samerspiritual concept. 
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of these personifications of moral ideas, mental mogds, 
and emotions is of importance for the general history 
of Hellenic psychology and cthiés: for only those of 
the greatest intensity would be likely to impress the 
mind as a divine agency. 

The doctrine of divine mercy was sufficiently pro: 
claimed in the popular literature, especially in the 
drama, to have become a genuine tradition of the 
popular Flellenic faith. Euripides, the secret scorner 
of the polytheism and often the preacher of a pre- 
founder religious theory, used a phrase that was 
remembered, od yap davveroy 76 Octov ddN dyer obriévar, 
“the divine power is not blunt-witted, but knows 
how to* make allowances,”' Interesting from the 
same, point of view is the popular story, told by 
Plutarch of the priest who, under special temptations, 
broke his temporary obligation of chastity, and hur- 
ried conscience-stricken to Delphi to learn by what 
penance or religious rites he could escape the divine 
wrath; the oracle answered in a memorable verse: 
“dmavrg, tévaynaia ovyxope Deds,¥* “ God pitrdons all , 
that is done under constraint,” implying that there 
ave certain temptations which human nature is too 
weak to resist, * 

It is natural to suppose thet this conception, of the 
deity ae by nature mild and forgiving reacted on the 
traditional theory of divine vengeance, and on the 
religious view of the mystery of evil. The moral 
dogma, older in origin than the beginnings of their 
recorded history, that the gods ptinish the sinner, 

1 Ink. Aul., 894. 2 Paul, De Pyth. Orge., p. 404 B. as 
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wag often observed to be contradicted by experience ; 
and Hellenic thought resorted to the saine expedients 
to reconcile faith with fact as the Hebrew: “ God’s 
justice moves on silent ways.”* “The mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small” ;? 
“ God is not like a hasty-tempered, man, venting His 
anger at once on the occasion of every wrong”; 
« Justice visits some in the light of day, some in the 
twilight of life’s close,”*—these are some of the 
typical expressions of the thinkers of Greece, striving 
to dind a subtle justification for the belief in*divine 
providence. Very rarely was it justified by any 
strong pronouncement of a doctrine of posthumous 
punishments “or of moral retribution after death, a 
doctrine which scarcely touched the higher qthical 
theory of Greece, though it was alive and prominent 
in the mystic circles of Orphism. | But the theory 
which had most strongly affected the moral belief of 
the people, and was long-enduring, was that which 
maintained’ that the sins ‘of the fathers were visited 
+ “upon the children of theelater generationg, And 
this, as we have seen, was derived from the old 
clan-system of morality; and though it is embedded 
in so much of Greek literature, and &specially in the 
‘ Attic drama, it could néver satisfy the higher ethical 
speculation, and alreadyein the saxth century Theognis 
bégins to" protest against it! 
rt Ry:, Troad., 887, ° 
a hte Octiv ddovar prtdor, dddovor St Aemrds 7d wapd trois wodddis 
» Acydpevorn Seat, Empir,, mpds ypapparitods, 287, 
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But the very postulate of divine vengeance or 
retribution was sometimes called into question by 
the bolder or more profound thirtkers, who challenged 
the morality of the idea, Among the poets certain 
phrases of Euripides on this topic are notable: “It is 
not right for a god to be like a revengeful man,” is 
the protest of Agaue to the vindictive Dionysos ;* in 
the Andromache the comment of the messénger on 
the theory that Uhe death of Neoptolemos at Delphi 
was brought about by Apollo in revenge for Achillgs’ 
insult to the god, is prompt and severe: “ Then, Uke 
a base-minded man, the god remembered ancient 
grudges.”* Such utterances really contain the germ 
of a néw theology, more akin in chatacter to the 
Buddhistic than to Hebraic; and we may, imagine 
them to have bcen inspired by the striking passage 
near the beginning of the Odyssey, where Zeus pro- 
claims it as a great truth that the gods never send 
evjl to men, as they falsely suppose, but that all evil 
comes to men of their own’evil choice, and from their 
own depravity, ‘This pregnant Mea is systematised | 
into a dogma of later ethical philosophy : Demokritos, 
for example, maintains the perfect excellence of the 
deity, and refusts to allow a divine origin to any evil.® 

The Pythagorean school fs accredited‘ with the 
striking dogma: Bddreres Deds ced yowbels AAD’ deywonOgs, 
Spy) yap Oeod dddérpiov— we are injured, wot by the 
anger of God, but by our ignorancé of Him, for jnger 
is wholly alien to the nature of God.” 


- 
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‘he same idea inspires VPlato’s theory of human 
and divine punishment as expounded in the early 
part of his Republic’ he constructs it wholly on a 
utilitarian educational basis; he reprobates the 
imputation of vengeance to God, and would regard 
Kant’s vindictive theory of punishment as barbarous 
and immoral, In fact, it was the achievement of 
Greek theologic speculation to rise above the Hebraic 
concept of a god of vengeance.? 

The philosophic optimism could never be wholly 
adepted by the popular theology, which failed to 
escape from the vindictive view of divine providentce ; 
but it corresponded on the whole with the popular 
feeling that the, divinity was in the main merciful and 
beneficent. Greek, religion did not recognise, as did 
the Mesopotamian, an evil God ; the numerous titles 
attached to its deities are, with one ar two exceptions, 
cuphemistic and, we may say, philanthropic, Even 
the unseen beings of lowey grade called Saépoves Ware 
not usually ‘imagined by the people as maleficent, for 
they included the kindly spirits of the deparded, and 
we note in the later period the cult of Agathos Daimon, 
the good spirit of blessing and fertility. Yet even 
in the Homeric poems, which are not wholly innocent 
of the. pessimistic thought that the high powers 
themsetves might Lempt a maf to sin, we find the 


] 

1 ChePhedr, p. 247 A: BGdv0s yip tw Geiov xopot terarat, 

2 Ib is notewgthy that Plutarch counts the Jews among those 
who’do not believe in the goodness of God, on the ground, no 
doubt, of certain vindictive passages in the Old Testament,—Moral., 
p. 1061 «. 
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germ of the idea thai sin and temptation come from 
evil spirits; for Homer’s Atdé is such an one, Later, 
in spite of Menander'’s protest‘ that even the daimon 
must be imagined as wholly good, the belicf in evil 
spirits grew in intensity, fortified, uo doubt, by the 
growing influence of magic; and the belief permeated 
deeply the later Neoplatonism and Pythagoreanism, 
which drew largely from Orphie sources. It appears 
strong, for instance, in Plutarch; for whom, as for 
others, it helped lo solve the problein of evil in sueh 
a way’as to relicve the high gods from all responsi- 
bility for it. A typical utterance, from this péint of 
view, is that which was attributed to Charondas in 
the sptirious proems of his Laws: , “If a man is 
tempted by an evil spirit, he should pray in the 
temples that the evil spirit might be averted.” * ‘ 
The Greek hag long been familiar with the fear of 
certain dangerous unseen influences, which were to 
be’ fended off by apolroppic rites; but he did not 
always imagine these as personal, nor did he often 
moralisa them: his Eris atid Adikta had no sttong hold, 
on the popular faith, Still less did either the popular 
imagination or the speculation of philosophers exalt 
the principle of evil into a majestic personality such 
as Satan or Abriman, on which a dualistic theology 
and cosmology like the Persien might be constructed, 
Hitherto we have been considering religion mainly 
under its social and ethical aspects,” But as HelJenism 
meant more than a moral and order rly conduct of jife, 


1 Clem, Alex., Sdvom., 5, p . 260, 
2 Stobe., Flori, 4d, 20, 
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and two of ils most potent forces were science and 
art, so we find Greck religion takes more serious 
cognisance of these*than any other religion of the 
world has ever done. As regards the religious con- 
secration of Hellenic art the facts.are familiar, In 
the earlier period, when Greek art had reached the 
heights of its renown, the greatest of its craftsmen 
in respect .of their most important commissions 
worked for the State and for the deity. This is a 
fact not uncommon in the history of other civilisa- 
tions. What is much rarer is the religious pheno- 
menofi that the artistic interest enters as a divine 
attribute into the characters of certain Hellenic 
deities and establishes a lellowship betwéen the 
human grafismen and the divine. Already in the 
Homeric period the artist is imagined as one dear 
to Athena’: “He whose hands hag all the carver’s 
cunning, for Pallas Athena loved him above all 
men.”? The author of ap Homeric hynm * declaves 
that it was ‘thanks to the arts of Hephaistos, the god 
,of the sinithy-fire, ‘that man was raised above the 
level of the cave-dweller; Plato speaks of the whole 
race of craftsmen as sacred to Athena ¢ and Hephaistos; 
and in another and more fanciful passiige he expresses 
his belief that these two divinilies, “in their love for 
philosophy and art,” close Atéica in the aboriginal 
period as their home because this land “was specially 
suitable for the “development of excellence and 
intelligence. Ot 

It is in the study of Greek music and of the | 

1h, 5 69 5 # Hom., H? xx, 8 Laws, p. 920 D. 
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ancient philosophic Uhcories concerning it that ,we 
are confronted with facts of singular importance for 
the religious psychology of Greéce. It is here that 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art, religion, 
and ethics is presented in ils most striking light. It 
is not merely that religion is found giving laws to 
art and shaping its product—the survey of Christian 
art shows a similar dictation—but, what is, rarer in the 
history of culture, we find that art itself was a con- 
structive influence in the evolution of religion, Tris 
phenomenon I have tried to expose and exptain 
elséwhere in an account of Apolline ritual’ At 
some early period, a certain severe style of music, 
chiefly Stringed, became a tradition ,of the cult of 
Apollo, and helped to imprint ypon the imagined 
character of this deity certain ethical traits, so that 
Apollo and Apglline music came to be associated 
with the noble self-restraint of a law-abiding tem- 
perament. The ethical poets and philosophers of * 
Greece were aware of this, and a passage in Pindar’s 
Pythiane is typical: “ He'vives td whomsoever he will, ° 
the music of the lyre and the spirit of song, bringitg 
into men’s hearts the peaceful law-abiding temper”? 
On the other hand, the Dionysiac worship being 
essentially unconcerned with the civic virtues, but 
satisfying the instinct for ecstasy and self-alandon- 
ment, and stimulating an intenser vitality of indivi- 
dual consciousness, was associated’ with a wilder and 
more lawless music, chiefly of wind-instruments gnd 
generally with the so-called Phrygian harmony, 
1 Cults, vol, iv, pp. 243-282, ao? 8 8% 
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Hence arose a fundamental distinction between two 
different. types of music, suggested by and reacting 
upon certain religiotis ideas, a distinction which in 
the more complex art of modern Europe we mark 
between the styles, for instance, of Bach and Wagner. 
And hence we can understand the severe moral legis- 
lation which Plato would impose on the musicians, 
and his preference for the music of Apollo to the 
music of Marsyas, who stands for Dionysos.’ <Aris- 
totle, while taking himself the same ethical view of 
arty is broader-minded and justifies the ongiastic 
rausid, as he might justify the Dionysiac dpyta,*as a 
salutary outlet for pent-up emotion. 

The music, then, that through the madness of its 
ecstasy relieves’ the passions, and the musig¢ that 
ennobles and tranquillises the mind, are regarded 
equally as manifestations of divme power whereby 
the godhead engenders certain ethical and psychical 
moods in man. : fi 

This, thén, is one of the salient features of Greek 

_ religion,’ that mor obvieusly than any jother it 
regarded art as a direct channel of spiritual or 
psychical communication between the divinity and 
mankind; the artist is the organ of God, and while 
for us,the personal Muses are a pedantic fiction, for , 
the Geek people they were {gill and vital xgalities; 
and ysuch a religious phenomenon as these figures 


a 
1 Repudl,, 99. 
*2 Dio Chrysostom,in his oration, De Dei Cognitione, regards such 
art ag that of Pheidias as one of the modes by which God is 
nfanifested to men, 
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could only oceur among a race who so deeply felt. 
the divine or demoniac power of music that they 
could externalise it thus among the supernal agencies 
of the unseen world. 

No less interesting, hoth for the special and for the 
comparative study of our subject, is the question of 
the relation between Hellenic religion and ITellenic 
science, for science and art make the double crown 
of Flellenisms. But the question, which really in- 
volves nothing less than a detailed survey of the 
various attitudes adopted by Tellenic philosophy 
towards the popular beliefs, is far too extended for 
this course, and I can only attempt ” summarise a 
few broad and essential facts, 

Ong might dwell at length on certain negative 
factors that determined the relations between the 
Greek priest and the Greck man of science or philo- 
sophy. In the first place, there was no centralised 
or organised pricsthood making dogmatic claims to 
any superior knowledge concerning the cosmos ; the 
‘ omniscience claimed by Delphi for Apollo wes mainly , 
practical, nor did the god pronounce on questions ef 
physics or metaphysics. Secondly, Greck religion 
had no sacred “books, and belongs to the class of 
_ those that Mahomet specially condemns; it had no 
inspired scriptures of, which the literal and dogmatic 
interpretation could raise barviers against thé progress 
of secular science. ‘To say that Homer’s poems, were 
the Greek Bible is a popular saying, af the more 
false and misleading because of a*slight ingredient 
‘of truth: for though Homer and Hesiod helpéd 
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much in the shaping of popular ideas about divinity, 
a man could disbelieve any particular statement in 
Homer or Hesiod Without being thought immoral, 

irreligious, or a bad citizen. Everyone was free 
always to say with Euripides, “These are the unfor- 
tunate stories of bards.” There could, in short, be 
no orthodoxy or heresy in old Fellas, because 

neither priesthood nor sacred book made any doginatic 
demand. We recognise, indeed, that to proclaim 
direct atheism—at Athens at least, and probably in 
other Greek States—was as dangerous as it *yas to 
introduce alien and unauthorised worships, and we 
can understand that the civic religion would be pro- 
tected by law against any deliberate and opeh attack, 

But it had no reason to consider itself endangered 
by free speculation concerning the physical causes of 
things and the ultimate laws of the cosmos. ‘The 
isolated case of persecution of science in Greek history 
is the expulsion of Anaxagoras from Athens, arfd, of 
that case We do nol know the exact particulars. In 

, fact, thé Athenians were-the only Hellenje people’ 
that might be charged with committing on more 
than one occasion the sin of fanaticism. 

Ordinarily the path of the thinkér and scientific 
student in Hellas fromthe sixth century onwards was» 
legally and practically safe, andslo this we may partly 
ascribe the strikingly swift and rich development in 
so many fields of speculation, and also the tolerant and 
sometimes sympathetic attitude that the philosophers 
adopted towards the popular polytheism. 

* One other negative facts important in this regard,” 
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Those who wished to speculate and make discoveries 
concerning Lhe origin of man or the ultimate clements 
of the cosmos necd not [car to afvaken the prejudices 
of those who put faith in the early poets and mytho- 
logics of Greeee, . For there was no accepted tradi- 
tion concerning the birth of man or his origin, no 
belie’ consecrated by immemorial story that cither 
man or the world was created by a personal god. 
Zeus the creator scarcely figures at all in Greck 
mythology and cult, which in this respect differs 
mmommitously from the Hebraic and the Babylonéan. 
Yor“ Homer water or ocean was the origin Sf all 
things, gods and men included; for Hesiod chaos, a 
vague, indeterminate cosmic substancd: here were 
certain ideas congenial to a free science which could 
easily adapt them to some sccular theory of evolu- 
tion; nor was the dictum of [Heraklcitos, ‘ Neither 
God nor man made the cosmos,” antagonistic tq the 
avetage theology as we know it. 
. Looking, then, at these negative conditions of his 
“milieu. we may sey that the man of seienée found 
in Hellas a better opportunily than any that was 
open to him in Mesopotamia or Israel, under Islam 
or until recently under Christianity. 
But the further question must be considered whether 
xreek veligion gave avy directsand positive encaurage- 
ment to science or philosophy. It is not, of course, 
likely that the people, for whose average wants the 
worship of the city was established, weuld fecl so 
_ strong an impulse towards these higher things as to 
1 Clem, Alex,, Strom, 6 14} p. 711 (Bywatgr, Fr, xx,). 
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invoke their deities in their behalf by any cult-title or 
prayer. ‘ None of the appellatives of divinity used in the 
public liturgies could be given such an interpretation, 
The personification of Aletheia or Truth, as a moral 
and intellectual foree, which we find occasionally in 
the literature, had no life or reality for the public. 
Yet the public institutions of Hellas afford some 
examples of the close association between the higher 
intellectual culture and the popular religion. The 
sthools and “ palestree” were consecrated in some 
fashion to certain divinities—usually to Apollo, thé 
Muses, Hermes, or Herakles, And Apollo ‘was 
designated by one recorded appellative as the god of 
the décya, or the public colonnades, the usual 
meetingsplace at ,Athens for philosophic debates.’ 
Further, ‘we have good reason to surmise that one 
great branch of modern European gulture, the study 
and practice of medicine, is much indebted indirectly 
and directly to the woyship of <Asclepios, which 
developed at Epidauros and which from the fifth 
century’ onwards expandeti over the whole of the 
Greek world, gaining a high pre-eminence and retain- 
ing a strong vitality in the latter days of paganism 
and familiarising men, with the conception of the 
divine. Saviour, An interesting inscription of the. 
fowrth* century nc. has beens found at Epidauros, 
contpining a long list of cures and revealing, amidst 
a provailing atmosphere of dream-magic and miracle, 
a glimmerifig of. science nevertheless. And Hippo- 
kr ates, the father of our medical science, was ; believed 
1 Vide my Cults, Vol, iv, p, 241, nc. 
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to have derived his experience from the Hateleniate 
shrine alt. Kos,! 

But, generally, the presiding Aivinily of the intel- 
leclual life of Greece was Apollo of Delphi; for as 
after the filth century the oracle lost its political 
power, it became rather the organ (or the higher 
public opinion on moral and spiritual mutters, and 
this opinion was supposed to emanate from or to be 
sanctioned by the god. Tor the priests were wise 
enough lo appropriate and cnshrine in their lemple 
fragments of the best thought of the philosophers, 
insefibing the walls, for instance, with maxims &f the 
higher ethic. The desire of the oracle to express 
itself! int the world of intellect is, signalised by 
the famous deliverance concerning the intellectual 
supremacy of Socrates; and again by its utterance 
communicated to, the philosopher Zeno, bidding him 
“to hold intercourse with the dead,” a phrase enjoin- 
ing“a life of contemplative study. Again, a late 
writer speaks of the philosophic life as the hfe “which 
Diogenes, chose freely, the*life which Apollo ‘assigned 
and Zeus conunended.”* 

Hellenic religion, though deeply concerned with 
morality and helping in many ways to establish x moral 
-order of society, was doubiless inferior as a moral force 
to the Hebraic. But it may claim for itself the nique 
achievement that it proclaimed the divine consecrgtion 
of the intellectual life; and our modern civilisation 
may have yet to gather some of the fruitsf this idpa. 


1 Op, cit, pp. 240-241, 2 Op. cil, Pp. 242, MC, 
8 Max, Tyr, Dissert., 36. 5. 


LECTURE VI 


PERSONAL AND INDIVIDUAL RELIGION 
. 


Tis subject which I have reserved for the close of 
this tourse will be judged as of far the grettest 
importance by those who are only familiar with the 
phenomena of our modern religion and teligious 
experience. On the other hand, the student of the 
old-world and pre-Christian systems of cult is apt 
to be so impressed with their sogial and corporate 
character that he is tempted to ignore the question 
of their personal effect on the individual; and indeed 
the surviving records of’ some of them are wholly 
public dnd political, and give us no glimpse of their 
ianer relations to the individual soul. But where the 
records speak at all on this question, it must always 
be one of high special as well as genéral interest ; for 
it offers a test whereby the intelligent modern can. 
deternaine the degree wf affinity between any other 
religion and his own; also it makes its own contribu- 
tion ,towards the’ classification of religions as lower 
pnd higher; since a religion that was wholly tribal 
or corporate, that addressed itself exclusively to the 
fublic or the group—whether nation, city, clan, or” 
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family—having no relations or communication with 
the individual, would be classed as one of an embry- 
onic or lower type; for any soci¢ty must be regarded 
as backward or prematurely stercotyped if its corpor- 
ate consciousness js.so all-pervading that the individual 
soul cannot free itself and make its isolated appeal or 
determine its private relation to the unseen world. 
Certainly in these few thousand years we have 
strangely shifted onr point of view. But it is 
doubtful if such a rigidly corporate religion as has 
just been imagined ever existed on the earth; at any 
vate the Helleni¢ was never such, At any period 
of Hellenic religious history of which we dare speak, 
the Hellenic individual was doubtless awake, and the 
most severe corporate and socialistic “discipline such 
as the Lycurgean could not suppress his voice. And 
the record of his voice is far from scanty ; in fact, so 
ample and manifold that to expose it in full would 
dewfand nothing less than the study of Tomer, the 
* lyric poets, the dramatists, Philosophers, antl historians 
“of Greege, And all this is tite theme of many , 
treatises by distinguished scholars, ‘The utmost + 
can now hope to effeel is to indieate the main 
questions that the inquiry involves, to present the 
,chicf sources of evidence, aid to determine what 
* general conclusions cap be safgly drawn, e <% 
The question concerning the personal rdligion of 
any nation or any age may be ittvestigated oy the 
following lines: we may look to the average mass of 
the people and consider how far tlfey are quickened 
“with a fervent religious zeal, also how far thetr 
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practice is guided and influenced by the accepted 
religious ideals; whether the private conscience 
appears keenly susceptible to the sense of sin and the 
idea of moral responsibility ; whether there is a grow- 
ing or a prevalent desive for a claser personal com- 
munion with the divinity than may be offered by the 
established. public worship. Or we may consider the 
few choice spirits of each age, those who assume the 
réle of prophets and original thinkers on religious 
mgtters, and we may collect their utterances as 
materials for a history of higher religious thought : 
we ris, then endeavour to deterthine whether they 
have initiated or represented a movement that pene- 
trated far inte the masses or whether they spoke for 
themselves only without influence on their own or 
later generations. “In any case, they interest deeply 
the student of this subject, for its jhistory is chiefly 
the record of such men, while it is often obliged to 
be silent about the average man of the past? for 
want of m&terial by which to judge him from this 
point of view. ” ” 

Perhaps no ancient ‘religion has left so rich a store 
of evidence as the [Hellenic in both these directions, 
And yet some of the questions pdsed above may 
be found impossible to” answer with precision: for 
instgncg, how far in the various periods of Efellenic 
history tle individual was personally zealous con- 
cetnity this corpotate religion of which I have been 
trying to indjcate the moral potentialities, also how far 
it afforded an active stimulus to his will and ‘conduct 
to*endeavour to realise itseideals. The last question 
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is alaniost hopeless ; for, as we are not near to possess- 
ing sufficient moral statistics for judging our 6wn 
present, we are not likely to yossess them in such 
meusure as to gauge accurately any period of the past, 

Hence our judgments on such matters are apt to 
be rhetorical and vague, and we contradict each other 
irresponsibly in speaking of the moral decadence of 
one age compared with another, It is easier to write 
a history of Greek religion than a history of Greek 
ethical practice. Furthermore, in forming our jn- 
ductions on this subject, we must beware ofethe 
assumption, which experience shows to be fallacious, 
that general immorality is a proof of general 
scepticism or that intensity of religiou’s feeling is an 
indication of high morality; the forecs of the two 
spheres are not so easily correlated and do not always 
wax and wane together, Only sometimes, in fact, 
and in particular cases where some salient evidence is 
preserved, are we able to form a tolerably sure judg- 
ment concerning the sympathy between® the moral 
practice oud the religious conviction of the-individual 
in ancient Greece. I cannot now, of course, test this 
statement in detail; but will mention merely a few 
outstanding examples where « careful study of the 
facts reveals to us, we must’ believe, a glimpse into 
the personal and individual, mind of the gveyage 
Hellene. If he was fervent and zealous &bout any 
part of his social creed, he was ‘zealous aboyt the 
morality and religion associated with, his family- 
hearth ‘and family-tomb; the prof of this is writ 
large over Lhe monuments and literature of Hellesic 
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polytheism. Again, if his religious and ethical creed 
were almost silent concerning ihe duty of ordinary 
truthfulness—and the Hellene’s reputation in this 
respect was low—yet he was most sensitive in regard 
to perjury, and his moral feeling concerning the 
sanctity of the oath was vitalised by the forces of an 
immemorial religion; nor have we any reason to 
suppose that the morality of an Athenian law-court 
was in this matter inferior to that which prevails in 
ow own. Again, the horror of all civil bloodshed, 
whigh grew ever stronger in the later period and 
whichgas we have seen, transcendéd the limitations 
of the older clan-morality, was a phenomenon that 
should figure ~prominently in the record of personal 
morality in Greece ; and it was rooted deeply in 
religious ‘sentiment, being associated both with the 
higher theistic thought and with the pervading awe 
of the world of avenging ghosts. 

' A striking example is the record in Plutarelr of 
the horrer Which was excited in Athens by the news 
of a fearful civic massacre in Argos: such, tidings, 
they felt, polluted their own air, and they ordered a 
purification of their whole assembly.’ 

The immorality of certain Greek mths concerning 
the deities has sometime$ been a stumbling-block to 
the belief that the religion wag closely interwoven 
with the “higher personal morality of the people. 
We thay evade this difficulty by maintaining that 
religion——thag is to say, worship and serious thoughts 
about the deity—i8 often independent of the popular 


1 Plut., p. &14 B-C, 9 
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tales fbout the divine personages; folk-stories are 
irresponsible and rarely satisly the higher religlous 
consciousness. Greek worships was generally pure 
and solemn, expressed in forms that were usualy 
beautiful and often elevating, while the mythology 
was sometimes [rivolous and impure. Moreover, it 
is always to be remembered that there were no sacred 
books enshrining il, which it was an article of faith 
to believe; il was lo this extent less powerful to 
exercise a harmlul moral influence. Nevertheless, 
we have reason to suspect that there were ceytain 
temperaments thit cotild be evilly affected by this 
element in the old legends; the chief speaker in 
Plato’s »Huthyphron justifies his unnatural severity 
against his father by the example of Zeus, and we 
have other instances in Greck literature of détvimental 
morality based on mythic parallels. 'Cherefore Plato 
is seriously anxious to purify Greek mythology, and 
many earnest passages in Attic tragedy and Pindar's 
Odes show the same cndéavour.’ It isralso fair to 
bear in mind that there was much also ‘in the divine 
and heroic sagas which the higher literature was able 
to use for moral and didactie effect; this is specially 
noticcable in Pindar, who actually preaches, the doc- 
trine of mercy and forgiveness to his royal patron 
Arkesilas on the text of the legend thyt Zeus 
pardoned and released the Titans, 


lp. 5 E-6 A. 

4 Cf. Thepgnis, 1845; Alsch,, Hum, G43 Aristoph., Vuh. +904, 
1080; for other examples wide Leopold Schmidt, Ethio der Alten 
Griechen, pp. 186-187. 
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We cannot hope to estimate exactly what was the 
moral influence of Greek mythology for good or for 
evil. But comparative history teaches us that the 
futilities and improprietics of religious folk-lore are 
often powerless to choke the development of a-high 
ethical religion in Lhe community and an ideal re- 
ligious temperament in the individual. The Baby- 
lonian literature affords us a striking example of 
this. And Homer himself was aware of men of 
devout temperaments, for whom religion was a real 
power whatever idle stories might be told at banquets. 
He has left us the portrait of the pious swineherd, 
whose religious impulses are strikingly humanitarian 
and seem to°arise from the inner principle *of con- 
science; and a “poet who in defiance of omeng and 
superstition could utter the great phrase, “ Best of 
omens is it to fight for one’s native land,” was capable 
of shaking off the fetters of conventional tribal 
‘thought and of penetrating to the heart of things 
moral aid feligious. 

The: testimony of the Homeric poems ,may be 
consulted also on another of the questions posed 
above as relevant to the present subject—namely, 
whether in the earlier or later peri6d the Hellenic 


conscience had develojed a high degree of sensi- | 


tiveness to sin? Natuyally it js only a question of 
degree afd comparative intensity; for the psychic 
plienémenon, the ‘consciousness of sin, is found in 
rgces at neayly every stage of culture, wherever, in 
fact, morality itgelf is found. Homer hitself is 
sufficiently alive to it, as many passages might be 
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adduced to prove, while that which has been quoted 
already from the speech of Phoenix is ovidénce 
enough: “Men turn aside the wrath of the gods 
with sacrifice and prayers... when a man has 
committed trespass and sin,” and the value of such 
ilustrations is not at all affected by the faet that 
the poems make no mention of a peculiar form 
of piacular sacrifice, the holocaust or sin - offering, 
With these the later Greek ritual, both public and 
private, was familiar, and they are part of ancient 
Mediterranean tradition; nor would it be difieult 
to gather from the records of Greek worship exémples 
of gloomy and sorrowful liturgy and ceremony. 

But we have no right to suppose tlfat these were 
usually accompanied by any clear conviction of sin, 
either communal or private. And Robertson Smith’s 
dictum, that all religions of the antique tribal type 
were normally cheerful and genial, as the bond 
between the deity and the worshipper was one of 
kinship and mutual kindliness, cortainly’ upplies in 
the main,to the Hellenic, « A geifial sense of “ cama- 
raderie” was inspired and maintained by sacred danec, 
song, and simple prayer, and especially by the 
sacrificial bangfiet at which the deity and his tribe 
were imagined as feasting tdgether. And whatever 
ritual was in vogue for the purging of the people’s 
sins was external and mechanical merely, accom- 
panied by no call to real repentance, no appeal to 
the individual conscicnee. No prayer or, formula has 
been handed down from the pre‘Christian religion 
of Hellas that soundsethe note of “ Miserdte 
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Domine.” Nor is it heard anywhere in the higher 
literature ; the agony of remorse in an Cidipus or a 
Herakles Mainomends is not the agony of repentance 
in the modern sense. Even the religious-minded 
fischylus, when he describes ‘the natural ways 
Whereby the sinner might hope to avert or soften 
the wrath of God,' can only think of various forms 
of sacrifices, blood-offerings, or oblations of fruits. 
Tears, prostration, the body cleaving to the pave- 
ment in abject ecstasy of repentance—these and 
similar piacular methods were as familiar to the early 
BabyMbnian as to the later Hebrew and Christian; 
they were wholly unfamiliar to the Hellene and alien 
to the religidus spirit of Hellenism, in which can 
be found scarcely a touch of sentimentality, no 
servility, and no extravagant proneness to ecstasy. 
His religious enthusiasm tended to, express itself in 
measured movement, orderly music, and song. The 
gulf between him and the divinity did not appeaf ,to 
him so *va$t, the divine nature so ineffable, so far 
above thé standard of our moral life, as to epush him 
with a sense of his own unworthiness. Such feeling 
was natural to the Semite and other Orientals; it 
is prominent in Babylonian liturgies and hymns, 
in whigh the worshippér abases himself utterly as 1 - 
slave before his deity. Phe phuase, Sofdos rote Peod— 
“the, slave of God”—common in early Christian 
inscriptions, came ‘into the Greek Church from the 
Tast, and would have seemed an unnatural and 


. ee 
‘In the Niobe Frag, 156; of. my article in Classical Review, , 
iby, pp. 296-29% , 
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unworthy expression to the earlier Ucllenes signif. 
cant evidence is offered by a bilingual inseription 
found in Malle containing a dedteation by Phonicians 
and Greeks to the same divinily ;! Uhe formule used 
are mainly the same, except that the Phoenicians 
style themselves *¢ the slaves of Gad,” and the Greeks 
omit that conventional phrase of abasement, 

Also ib belongs to the present point of ‘view to 
observe that no Greek religious or philosophic 
thinker ever came to formulate explicitly aay 
doctrine of original sin, ‘The germ of such a theory 
could be deteclcd in the doctrine of the Orphic 
sects, which, being founded on a religion in its origin 
non-IEellenic, derived man's complex thature partly 
from yu primally good, partly from. w pringlly evil, 
source; and Plato was somewhat indebted to them 
for his unfortunage theory of Lhe body as the inipare 
prison-house of the soul, a theory destructive of the 
ragdé-instinet of Tellenism, — Platonic and later Greek 
thought contributed material indeed Lo, the building 
up of the dogma of original sit) and the* essential. 
evil of the sense-life; but it was not completed 
within the Hellenic period proper, nor ever brought 
home to the cdhsciousness und fnith of the average 
pre-Christian [ellenc. Sin ih Che abstract, sin as a 
dark and all-pervading clemant of man’s innaer elife, 
was not reulised by him; he could only feel" the sting 
of particular sins, and for these dnly could ha wish 
to atone, of these to repent. e cee 

Bub wWe' have evidence clea antl trustworthy to 


1 Corp. Laser, Bemit., i, No, 122. 
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show that his moral religious consciousness was 
growing more and more sensitive from the eighth 
century onwards in éne direction—namely, in regard 
to the sense of purity and impurity, a sense that 
was often, but not always or necessarily, associated 
with the world of ghosts and of ghostly influences. 
At first the idea of purity was ritualistic merely, and 
therefore, non-moral—associated with washing of 
hands, abstinence from certain food or from contact 
with the dead; but at least, by the fifth century 
B.@, it had engendered the higher spiritual doctrine 
of pifrity of heart and thought. In a former course 
of lectures T have tried to sketch the points in this 
progress» And the subject only concerns our 
present, inquiry because this craving for purity as a 
psychic state is a phenomenon of individualistic 
religion, for it appeals mainly to jhe inner religious 
consciousness of the personal and private soul. If 
all the community are sensitive to this emotivp in 
the sathe “degree, it may ‘have its social value; for a* 
man may shrink ftom incurring stain, lest he spread 
the miasma of impurity around his fellows. More- 
over, certain communal effects of this cathartic 
instinct have already been observed ; and if a whole 
tribe or community comes to regard itself as specially 
pure,sits national cgnsciousness may be quickened” 
thereby, but generally in antagonism to other 
commmunitics. More often we find that intense 
+ punctilioumess |i in matters of purity makes for 
egoism or sectarianism in religion, It i§ rarely " 
Evolution of Religion, pp. 88-162, 
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bond ‘of broad social union. So far as it brings 
men together, it shuts them off into small. groups, 
private societies of the élite, who are not as other 
men, The two most powerful examples of such 
socicties in the Greece of the sixth and the succeed- 
ing centuries were the Orphic and Pythagoreaii 
brotherhoods, whose rules of purity were severe and 
fantastic. And such mystic brotherhoods, each 
usually possessing special rites of purification, were 
multiplying fast in the fourth and third centuries; 
and their general effect was against Lhe communal 
spirit of the older social ‘religion. The Pythagoteans 
demand to be buried in special consecrated pround, 
fearing even after death the impure gontact of the 
uninitiated. 

In its relation to advanced religion, the Lae of 
an elaborate purification-system is merely negative ; it 
merely frees the body or the soul of the individual 
from: evil influences that render it unfit for com- 
emunion with the divinity.” That has , still" to be 
‘sought by positive methods: ‘ : 

One such method had been from time immemorial 
the sacrifice. Jorin the earlier period at least, and 
frequently also if the later, the offering of the animal 
at the altar was felt to be sdmething more tan a 
“pribe to the deity, ‘The holy spirit of the altar passed 
into the animal that was conscerated and ‘brought 
into contact with it; and those’ who afterwards 
partook of it might be conscious of eating-holy flesh, 
and thus ‘aijoying temporary comnfimion with the 
Spirit of the divinity. And in other details of thd 
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Homeric sacrifice and in ritual records of thé later 
period we can, I think, discover clear traces of sacra- 
mental communion. * 

But, after all, such intercourse with the divinity 
so gained belongs still to the communal and tribal 
religion ; it did not offer to the individual worshipper 
the peculiar privilege of a nearer and more private 
intimacy with the godhead. Now, the average Greek 
may have remained satisfied down to the sixth 
century with this general clan-communion with the 
clanedeity ; and there is a curious fragment of a 
Hesiotlic poem extant in which the poet seems to 
protest against the hope of familiar loving intercourse 
between gods ‘and men.’ e 

But at, some time, probably shortly after the period 
of Hesiod, two phenomena begin to exercise an 
influence that worked powerfully in favour of a more 
personal and individualistic religion freed from the 

’ fetters of clan and tribe; these were the expansion of 
the Eletsifign mysteries,” and the establishment of 
the Orphite brotherhvods. he first event must have 
happened before the composition of the Homeric 
hymn to Demetcr—that is, not later than 600 3.c,—- 
for in that hymn the whole Hellefie world is en- 
couraged to come to Eléusis to receive the blessings 
of initiation into the mysteries af the Mother and the’ 
Maid, There is no doubt that many alien Greeks 


1 PV. ite my article, Sacramental Communion in Greek Religion,” 


Hibbert Journ, 1904. 

“s Fragment of the Joiai, 96 (Rzach, p. 163): Zeus ig said to have 
brought on the Trojan way in order that the immortals, sceing the 
sad’ fates of men, mpight no longer Stvop Lo mortal lovers. 

e . 
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came fo avail themselves of that invitation ; the alien 
found himself there as one of a large group: of date. 
chumens; but these were bownd by no gentile or 
corporate bond, for each was there for the good of 
his individual soul, sceking to establish intimate 
personal relations with the goddesses.’ An claborate 
ritual of purification was prescribed whereby the 
candidate was spiritually prepared for Lhis communion. 
And it has been supposed that the means of grace 
included a form of sacrament, the drinking of ¢he 
sacred cup into which the personality of the goddess 
might be infused by transubstantiation; bflt the 
evidence does not allow us to interpret this part of 
the ritual with certainty.2. What is eldyr is that the 
fully initiated were privileged to sec holy and mystic 
things, and that the revelation of these established 
between the indiyidual and the great goddesses of lile 
and death a close and personel tie, whereby his happi- 
ness alter death was assured, By the time wher these 
great mysteries of Eleusis became pan-FTellénie, this 
wus probably their sole ayspeal to* the peoplés outside ~ 
Attica-—namely, their promise of posthumous selva- 
tion; and the craving for this grew ever stronger in 
the Hellenic w0rld from the sixth contury ti Lhe end 
of paganism, ‘The old state-cults of the high, deities 
possessed neither the power nar the desire oe gintify 
this: hence chiefly we may explain the loig-abiding 


* 

1 Except perhaps the quis dp éorias, who may have repip- 
sented the youth of the Athenian State. #ide my Culls, vol, iti, 
p. 164, 

* Vide Cults, vol, iii, pp. 194—£97. 
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influence and fascination which attached fo the 
Eleusinian mysteries down to the Christian period. 

A kindred phenoMenon is the emergence of the 
Orphie brotherhoods, based on certain mystic ele- 
ments in the Dionysiac worship that were ultimately 
derived from Thrace, These sects were beginning to 
make thernselyes felt as a new force in the sixth 
century 3.c., and in the fifth and fourth centuries 
were perhaps the strongest religious influence in the 
Phellenie world, Like the Eleusinia, they strongly 
provlaimed the promise of posthumous happiness: 
und Uhey were even less fettered than that other 
organisation by the old bonds of kinship, tribe, or 
status ; for while the privileges of the Eleusinia were 
long limited to Hellenes, and later were extended 
only to Roman citizens, it appears that the Orphic 
brotherhoods preached to the whple world, Greek 
and barbarian, bond and free. Therefore the renown 
is theirs of being the first world-religion bearing & free 
message. *'Their means “of grace were a ritual of | 
purification more 'clabordte than the Eleysinia and" 
fixed as a perpetual rule of life, and at times a mystic 
seerament, in which the initiated drank the blood or 
devoured the body of his god. ‘The’form was savage, 
but the act was pregnant of religious consequences. 
Also, apart from its rgual, whtch may have been not 
always the same in each locality, the Orphic religion 
proclaimed a certain doctrine concerning the origin 
ofthe world and of man. And of this what, concerns 
us most is the dogma that man is by ‘origin half. 
Sivine and ig of the kindred of God; that even in’ 
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this fe man can attain temporarily to divine com- 
munion, and that in the next world the initiated ‘and 
ceremoniously purificd soul can after a further period 
of purgalion enter into fellowship with the deity 
for ever. "2 

We have here, then, in developed form a personal 
individual religion of strong vitality, Orily, looking 
io its origin, we cannot regard it as belonging Lo pure 
Hellenism. It might, indeed, with ils morbid in- 
sistence on ritual-purity, its egoistic craving for 
personal salvation, ils indifference to social moraléty,! 
be regarded as the natural antagonist of the Hdllenic 
civic system and civic spiril; and to have hastened 
the deedy of the old society. Plalg ‘may for this 
reason,among others have regarded it as dangerous, 
But we must not exaggerate ils influence or preva- 
lence, of which we have no trustworthy statistics, Lt 
set the fashion, indeed, for the formation of private 
religious socicties, which became cver more numerous 
in the third and second centuries 1c. ;, but though 
“many of {hese were devoled ta atien deitiess we find 
many others consccraled to Use Lraditional powers of 
Hellas? ‘They must not, therefore, generally be 
regarded as hostile to Une old pantheon ; butethey all 
indicate a change in the religions Lemper, a craving 

7 i“y ® F * o 

1 One effort towards the moral reform of socicly was#attributed 
to Pythagoras and his disciples, but only by the late wélness 
Jamblichus, who describes how the philosopher preached ayainst 
the sexual licence prevailing at Kroton and persuadgd the men, of 
this city Lo be“more faithful to their wives: De Vit, Pythag., 182. 
ae Foucarl, Associations Religieuses, pp. 108-109, tends to ignore 
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for a more personal, more individual, relation with 
God. How far these free religious brotherhoods and 
mystic societies direcked the conduct and morality of 
the members, is a question which there is no sufficient 
evidence to answer definitely. We may dismiss, at 
least, the occasional charges of immorality. .A priori 
we should suppose that where the deities were con- 
ceived as righteous, mereiful, and pure, as on the 
whole was the case at Eleusis, the quickened and 
intensified sense of fellowship between them and the 
initiated would give some stimulus to a higher stan- 
dard ef conduct henceforth; and there is some slight 
evidence that foul action on the part of one who had 
passed through the Eleusinia was considered as 
specially scandalous.! But the voice of antiquity is 
generally silent coficerning any claim of the Mystai 
to possess a higher morality; with the exception of a 
single passage in Diodorus Siculus?’maintaining that 
those, who had been initiated into the mysteries of 
Samothrace became gentrally more righteous than 
they had been before. But these rites were un- 
TLollenie, ov, at the best, only half-Eellenised. 

Whatever view we take on this ethical question, 
we must recognise that the increesed tension of 
religious energy and cénsciousness in the individual | 
is ay important phenomenon jn his mental history’ 
and in te history of ‘society, apart from its ethical 
effects, 

~ One rvesujf of this deeper sense of nearness to the 
unseen powers is that religion becomes more inward, 

1 Vide my Cults, vol. iii, pyel 91. 25, 49. 
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; 
more ¢oncerned with the personal spirit of man than 
with the external and mechanical acts of ritual 
performed by ‘the groups of wershippers, And this 
change in its ceutre of interest can he traced in the 
literature down from an carly period. 

One utterance often delivered by spiritual religion 
is that man’s good consists not in external. prosperity 
but in a certain inner condition of soul: the ‘earliest 
example of this idea in Greek literature is a fragment 
of Hesiod,’ belonging to the poetical contest between 
himself and Homer, tn which the latter poet is asked, 
“What of all things is the best to pray the godsdor ?” 
and answers, “ One should pray that one may be law- 
abiding in one’s soul for ever.” Lere is the germ of 
a spiritual ethic developed by Plato; Socrates, and 
the later thinkers.’ 

The religious stress thus laid upon the soul evoked 
much new spiritual thought of great import for our 
mental history, In the higher religious theory the 
idéa becomes dominant th&t God secs the heart of 
man and judges us by our ghoughts and ‘intentions as 
well as By our outer actions + it receives its fivst 
expression, so far as our record goes, in Pittakos and 
Thales, for to bosh is attributed the same answer to 
the question: “ Are the gods*cognisant of every sin 

1 Lome Les, Certam,, fv? 158 Rua as 

2 Cf, the prayer of Socrates, Plat, Phadr, 279 Bs Sodipré pou caf 
yevécbar rav8d0ev, and the sentiment attributed to Bias of iene, 
“Despise all those things that you will not need when you are 
released from the body, but those things that, you Wil nocd then? 


discipline Jourselt lo altain and invoke the gods to help a 
2(Stobe., Flor, E. 80); vide my Evglution of’ Religion, pp, 204-2065, © 
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that a man commits?” “Yes, and of every evil 
intention.” * 

And in the fifth eantury this momentous idea was 
secured for the popular religion through the medium 
of the Delphic oracle: Herodotus’ recounts how a 
certain man, Glaukos of Sparta, with whom a large 
sum of moncy had been deposited on trust, came to 
consult the god with the audacious question whether 
he might break his trust and purloin the money 
without danger to himself, The prompt denuncia- 
tions of the oracle reduced him to fear and repentance; 
but ig answer to his prayets fot forgiveness, the 
Pythoness sternly proclaimed that God judges us 
by our thoughts, and that to tempt God even in 
thought was as‘ heinous a sin as the act. which he had 
contemyflated. 3 

To the same range of thought belongs the view 


’ that man’s soul was the more divine ‘part of his nature, 


also that the godhead was not so much a corporeal 
personality, such as the popular religion imagined ‘it, 
as a spirit or'a soul;power, the vods or the yuy7 of the 
unjverse.’ This conception of the deity cSuld only 
prevail in philosophic circles; but Euripides, the poet 
of all others who loved"to play irresponsibly with the 
current philosophy of Iris age, and possessed the gift 
to find’the memorable phrase, did his best to intro-" 
duce it te the people:in more than one passage he 

" @ 

1 Attributed to Pittnkos, Diog. Laert., + 76; to Thales, id, 1, 
295, es 2 6, 86, 


® Thales is the carfiest thinker to whom this view is attributed ; 
QeAjs voby rod xdopou Hedy Aeyet, Plut., 881 Hi; of Arist, p, 411, 


> 
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suggests not only that God may be Mind, but that 
He may be identical with the mind of man-—‘‘The 
mind in cach one of us is Ged” is a fragmentary 
ulterance attributed to Euripides, or with less authority 
to Menander.t But a genuine and4most characteristic 
sentence is found in the former poet’s Toades + “Oh, 
thou that stayest the earth and hast thy firm throne 
thereon, whosoe’er thou art, unfathomable to human 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity 
of nature, or the mind of man, Lo thee [I raise my 
voice!”* It is also noteworthy that a popular ly,ist, 
Melanippides, befére the age of Turipides, expressed 
the concept of God as an eternal spirit: * Hear me, 
Father, -O! Mystery of our life, Lord of the ever- 
living soul.” ° 

Now, an inevitable corollary ‘of this theologic 
concept and this view of man’s nature is that the 
individual can enjoy direct communion ‘with God, 
not merely or necessarily through the ritual of sacra- 
ment or magic means, but through inward-sympathy 
of spirit ; ud the attainment of this unity ‘ith the 
divinity, or the closest possible approximation to him, 
begins to be held out by the leading cthical thinkers 
as the ideal ofa virtuous life; and here,we find 


morality striving towards the Same end as that, which 


‘the Greek mysteries ,professed to attain by, other 


means, In our record we should give precédence to 
a sentiment of Charondas, the legislator of K¢ftana 
of the sixth century—if we could regard anything tha} 


ly, ide Dind., Frag., 1007. z Troades, 884, 
5 Clem, Alex., #/rom., p, 716, 
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is attributed to him as authentic: “No unjust man 
canthave communion with God.”? A more definite 
and more pregnant saying was attributed to Pytha- 
goras, and might be rightfully claimed at least by the 
Pythagorean school,’ To the question, “By what kind 
of action do men most resemble the gods?” he is 
said to have responded, “ By attaining to truth.” He 
is probably not alluding to simple truthfulness in our 
ordinary statements, but to the possession of the 
highest truths of thought and philosophy whereby we 
becpme most like to the divine nature. . For it was 
as cheracteristic of the Greek’genitls to lay stress on 
the intellectual, as it was for the Hebraic to lay stress 
on the moral attributes of the godhead. ‘Phe same 
idea as that attributed to Pythagoras presents itself 
frequently in the higher metaphysic of Plato, and is 
accepted by the more secular Aristotle, who places 
Yodéa or metaphysical truth as the highest goal of 
human effort, as the crown of all virtue, because it 
brings mgm into nearest ‘likeness to God. Flere,’ as 
so oftens we find Greek .philosophy developing on 
lines that are distantly parallel to certaix! develop- 
ments:of Greek popular religion, for this, too, as has 
been shqwn, possessed & natural synfpathy with much 
of the intellectual life ¢f man. : 

Rut, also moral action and the moral life were 
sometimés supposed by the leading ethical teachers 
to eftable man to achieve divine communion, In the 
Lhecetetus Jlato. declares that the man who is most 

1 Stobe., 44, 40; Meineke, vol. ii. p. 180, , 


2 Stobe,, 11. 25; Mpin., i. p. 262. 
: 10 
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just bears the nearest likeness to God,' and again in 
the Laws? in a passage where he emphasises «the 
divine nature of the soul, he proclaims immorality to 
be a dishonour done to the essence of the soul, 

This quickened .sensitiveness of the religious 
consciousness, and this belief in the attainment of 
divine communion through purely spiritual methods, 
were certain to engender in the more enlightened 
natures a higher theory concerning prayer, sacrifice, 
purification, and all external ritual. And on all these 
topics Greek religious philosophy has left us sqme 
memorable utteraifees ahd teaching. It represented 
true prayer as an inward communion with the 
divinity,* rather than as a petition for external bless- 
ings; truc sacrifice as the “widow's ‘mite,”‘ or the 
sacrifice of the righteous heart ;" truce purification, 
not as the ceremonious washing of hands, but as the 
inward cleansing 6f the soul. Already, in the earlier 
part of the fifth century, Epicharmes had declared: 
«Thou art pure in thy whol’ body if thou artepure in 
‘soul,”*® and spiritual purity, becomes regarded at last 
as a positive state of blessedness, At the beginning 

. 

1176 b, - 9727, 

3 Maximus 'Tyrius, Dissert,, 115 of. Porphyry ap. Proelum, lu 
T Tis 2, 64 B; 2. G5; Sallustius, De Diis et Mundo, c. 16, 

4 The Antholognomionm of Oxion (Stobwus, Meineke, iv P. 284) 
contains @ quotation from # lost play” t Euripides—eb joes brdv ves 
eboeBav Ody Ocois xv puxpd Ody rvyxdver cwrypias (“ Know well that 
when one sacrifices lo the gods in picty, onc wins salvation Wough 
the sacrifice be little”), 

5 bvola tav Dedv yruph dyad}, Sacra Parally Tit.,%. p. 640; off 
Anstides, i. p. 758 (Dindorf). 

§ Clem. Alex., Strom, p. 844. 4 
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of the dureum Carmen of Hierokles, a product of 
the later Pythagoreanism, we read that “God has 
no fairer temple on garth than the pure soul.” 

As personal religion grew in intensity, the spirit of 
individualism grew also, and the old religion of kin- 
ship and tribe, and the morality of kin and status, 
must have waned in proportionate degree. In this 
there was some gain and some loss. Plato, the chief 
organ of the more profound religious spirit, himself 
preached, as we have seen, the social morality of the 
Greek city-state; but philosophic thought in other 
circles inclined men to the celibate life ; and Euripides, 
whom later individualism might claim as its apostle, 
not infrequently comments querulously om the dis- 
advantages of the married state ; and his cry of weak- 
ness—(mha § dydjous dréxvous re Bporav'—is “echoed 
in the younger comedy. To the same trend of thought 
belongs the nobler sentiment that’s good man, does 
not wholly depend on his “ polis” for his happiaess ; 
Demoltrijos may have Been the first to have given . 
voice to this idea: “Of.a virtuous soul the whole’ 
universe is the fatherland,” ? but none could have 
ever expressed it more beautifully than Euripides: 
“The whole expanse’ of air is optn to the eagle’s 
flight, and every land is native soil to the noble man,” * 
thong) when he chose he could as well champion the ‘ 
narrowef traditional view. 

“The new spirit may have helped to spread a 


1 fh, 882, 
4 Stob,, Floril, 40, § 7 (Meineke, vol. ii. p. “65, 
8 Id, 40, §9 (Mein,, it p. 71). 
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differert theory concerning slavery; for while Avis- 
totle was guilty of the view thal certain barbarian 
races were “by nature” designed to be enslaved to 
the Hellene, the Inst part of the doctrine of the 
American Revolution that “all men are born free and 
equal” begins Lo be heard in the fourth century ac, ; 
a fragment of the poet Philemon, of the younger Attic 
comedy, expresses the new dopina that “ no one is by 
nature born a slave.” ! 

It would be impossible within the limits of thjs 
short sketch to trace in detail the workings of this new 
spirit in the special parts of the moral domain, « But 
we may note in passing that while it Lended lo break 
down the old barriers, it does not sccny to have sue- 
ceeded in substituling for the narrow system of civic 
duties the clear ideal of humanitatian philanthropy : 
nor did any Greck pre-Christian school proclaim the 
general duty of attive bencvolence or philanthropic 
missign-work.? 

-  Tts great gain was the bréndening of the religious 
‘horizon. We seem Lo breathe an ampler airf aud to 
recognise “in later [Tellenism, before the clouds ol 
myslic Uncosophy troubled the sky, the main features 
of our modern spritual world, * “ 

_ Ut remains a question of Uifficulty how far the 
“humanitarian spirit of philosophic speculatiqns . on 
religion and cthies influenced Ute mass of tht people 


1 Prag, 39, Meincke-Bothe., p. 771. - 

2 The nearest approach to such a moral idea is perhaps found in 
Apollonius of /Tyana, Zp. 392, Philastrati Opoge Kayser, 1. p. 851 
(“one gratifies the gods not by sacrifice, but by achieving wisdom 
“and by doing all Une good in one’s power to deserving men”), 
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and the popular worship and cult-ideas, Certainly 
it Was not confined to the narrow academic society 
of the schools: it tould touch the people through 
Euripides and after him chiefly through Menander, 
who used the new comedy as 4 vehicle for the ex- 
pression of much that belongs to a high personal 
religion—we are arrested by such lines as, “The 
mind’s light is to fix its gaze ever on God ”!--and 
of moral judgments that occasionally anticipate the 
teaching of the New ‘Testament. 

‘The forms of the old cults and the divine person- 
aliti& maintain themselves with’ little change for 
many centuries. But the new humanitarian religious 
spirit was pétent among the causes that léd to the 
extinction of Hellenic polytheism; the people,turned 
with eagerness and devotion to new divinities such 
as Asklepios, Cybele and Attis, gnd Isis, for these 
came to them not as the deities of any family, or 
tribe, or city, but as world-powers appealing to ‘man- 
kind ah@ to the individual. On the other hand, 
Demeter and Kote,, the-mother and daughter of 
Eteusis, retained much of their power until the con- 
quest’of Christianity only because they, alone of Lhe 
Olympians, had early broken the fonds of clan and 
caste and had invited the civilised world to theis 
fellowship. ° . 

Therefore as the old-world system of the free city- 
stat that genial family-union of kinsmen, slowly 
perished, the gotls of kinship that had grown up with 


1 das dove rG vG mpds Ocdv Bdrrew def, Meinek., vol. iv, p. 856 ;, 
Srdpot Movdorixpt, 589. 7 
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it perished with the social fabric thal was partly their 
own creation. Apollo and Athena were too mich 
citizens to adapt themselves to the new order. But 
we who belicve that the world’s culture owes an 
immeasurable debt to the ancient Polis, should now 
recognise that part of that debt on our rich inherit- 
ance of art, morality, and thought is due to that 
political religion. 
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P. 21, For the aboriginal character of Zeus vide Mr Cook’s 
articles in the Classical Review, 1908 and onwards, on “ Zeus 
Jupiter and the Oak.” 

Pp. M4. The question of the existence of ~ matrilinear society 
in prehfstoric Greece ies been critically considered in a paper 
“On the Alleged Evidence for Mother-Right in Early Greece,” 
by Mr EL. J. Rose, in Folklore, September 1911. . 

P, 80, n. 4, Fér this curious marriage-custom vide Mr 
Halliday’ssarticle in Awnwal of the British School, 1909-1910, 
p. 215, “ Note on Herodotos vi, 88 and the Hybristika.” 

P, 81,1. 10, The important words are found on the second 
column of the payprus, - rovrov 6& 8 vduos éyévera kat 
Oeotat ad avO parrot, ib, p. & 

P. 8 1, 1-2, “rd 8 poe forme ey Sduou del yevos “Oeiiv 
marppov SaPrd gu Tuscopor.” 

PB. 86, 1 16. “xp orig Geuyevots picews avréxerOar ro 
maiday maiSov karadelrovra det ro Oey tanpéras"avO’ abrod 
mapadidgvat.” 

P 4d, 1. 2. § aSicel yeved Mus Gecis, otk kal ovyyerela ov 
‘yraoiwns emrcodpus ara vd8ws mapexouerc’ "Aduel Se ribs plier 
Ocdos ovarep errondoraca perd roy abras merépay ve cat ouyyeviiy ‘ 
owpedgioga Bax ért xowwvla Biw Kat —7eney yevéret v4 Kovre 
vouor.” —~ ¢ e 

P. 46, 1, 23, * ovyyéverab 8é Kat Sporyvieoy Beiby kowwwvlay 
draody ravrot pow dixarros éXouray Tina THs rat oeBduevos 
stivous dy yeveQa! ous Peovs aig wader abrob omopay to-xor.” 

P, 47,1. 6. “robs etiven Geovs poBeio Gur, ol Toy éppavidy iis 
épnulas alo dicey ¢ EXOUety eal Ta rept Tatra Cay wey deodourt, 
BRérovel, Te airgrots b¢ wept adra dixalorg edpevels efot, veneriot 

= 16h 
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re puMaora ad Tals els Spipavi eal ena. IB pifover, TUpUKaTan 
Oreny clvar peyloryy ipyotpevor Kat teperretrray.” * 

P, 49,1. 24, Stobwns, Morileg (Meineke, i iti, P. 14): dBrloreew 
dweirov vrais yuraiét ... . ribs e ott Kat ely rods meerpipous 
Oeovs d£apaprdvotpey dv rat éy ror Opoynoy Ala re rora 
mpdrrovres. In an article in the Archto fur Religtonsgeschichte, 

906, p. 312, on ©" Awpot BeaoOduerot,” M. Salomon Reinach 
traces the idea of the immorality of abortion to Orphism ; the 
evidence is indirect and somewhal, frail; vide Archiv, 1909, 
p. 224, where Dr Sum Wide cvilicises his theory. 

P 57, 1. 8. Fragment of comedy hy Alexis: rote yap dpOds 
eiddot Ta Oca neitov Barpos ovk cor Tote. 

P, 57, 1. 29. ‘Lhere is no reasonableness in the view thatthe 
late cull-reeord of Zeus-Agamenmon proves thal Agamdinnon 
was originally Zeus; vide Lykophron, Cassandra, 1122, and 
Schol. Lykophr., 1869. 

P. 79, 1. 8. “dors poBetrat roy marépa aioxvverat odroy 
moNbras dryads iorat kart Adyor, Kut a aoAculous Surapevog 
axis wotely.” 

P, 82, a 2, Ving. 514: ey pay ody ovk ofS’ re oxorely 
xper | Thy cbyéveray' robs "yap cwdpelous giow | kat rode 
Sixalovs Tov Kevdv Siar pron, | xdy dou SovAwr, evyeverrépous 
Aeyut Frag. 615: Sobdoy yap crO\bv robyou’ ot Sia Bepel, 
Trot & duelvous clot rov erevupeov. 

P. 96, 1 16. De Pals Legit. 115: wydeyle®s roku rébv 
*"Augiervovider cwdoraroy rahe, Hej iScerwy amarcaloy 
alp£ew bajrhey mona Aaj on elon, ean dé ms ruvra mrupg iis 
orparavorew cart Tovrov wal ray moder dvuarrijore iW 

P. 99,1. 20. The acouser and the accused hefore the court 
of the Arcopagos “must tnke the oath orig dart ray Toplov 
kampou kat kpiob cat radpou, “standing on the severed limbs of 
“a boar, aram, and a bull,” thus pulling himself into communion 
with therdivinily to whont these hing been sacrificed afid those 
spirit was in them, 

P, 102, 1,2. “ oe. wey Taidirerat Kovpas Atds doco lovagie 

ro be Bey wyycay Kai T° ieAvoy GUXoMCvOLO" 

do 8é x’ dunjrarrat ral re orepetis trod mp, 

NMecovrat dpa rai ye Ala Kpovlova kpobou 
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P, 104, 1. 19. “ pidrog dé cat ‘Mratpeios (Leds érovop.dterat), 
bri gdvras dvOpmrous auvdyer Kai Bovdrerat idovs clvat 
GAAS?” 

“P, 108, mn. 1, “ere wd-yat odpave 
4 Labs, ds épopa Tavra reat Kparriver, 
' @ vov dtepadys yddov uepovea 
mi ats exBaipors dmepdy eo way’ érthdov.” 
P. 109, 1, 21. &AN éort yep kat Zit adbvBaros Spdvwv 
Aiding & er’ eoyors Tal, cal Tpos cols jwarep, 
_ wapacrabi}re.” 

P. 142, n. 2 (Stobseus’ quotation from Bias.) *Qy rod 
cdparos aradAayels ob Seijop, éxeivay karappdver mavtwy'’ Kal 
dv toraddayels Sejoy, mpos Tadra cor doxoupine rove Ocods 
mapardrce ‘yiverOat cot cvANjmropas. 

P. 144, 1. 6. yas Oxnwa amt Vie Exod eSpav 

Soretror’ cf ot, duororagros eidévan, 
Leds, ett’ divdeyrey gpdacos ctre voids Bporiiv.” 
P. 144.112, # mabe Holy & warep, Satna Bporisy, * 
ras Geigebou yuxas peddov.” 
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Kgyptian religion, influence of, 17. 
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Erechtheus, cult of, 67, 
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144-146, ° 
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modern, 61-62, 
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Patsilinear system of family, 25, $2. 
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cérning, 129, id 
Rersecution, religious, 121, 122. 
Phraurieh religious organisation 
of, 58-64, ‘ 
Pit9; personificaflén of, 111. 
Political character of Creck re- 
ligions 69-71. 
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Purification, 23. 
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120-124 
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upon, 53~56, 148, 

Smith, Professor Robertson, 182, 
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*Tydeus, death of, 81. 
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8vo, cloth, §s.; or separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 28, 6d. 
—— T'refich Method. “Elementary French Lessons preparatory to the 
same Author's Grammar, 18th Edition, Cloth, 1s, 6d. 
EVANS (GEORGE), An Essay on Assyriology. With 4to Tables 
of Assyrian Inscriptions, 8vo, cloth. 3 
EWALD'S (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament, ‘Translated by the Rev, J. F. Smith, *[Vol. I. 
Generg] Introduction, Yotl, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharyd 9-13." 
Vol. ,{L. Vesaya, Obadya, and Mikah, Vol, ITI, Nah, 
Ssephanya, Habaqytq, Zaledrya, Yeremya. Vol, IV. Hezckiel, 
~ Vesaya xl—lxvii Vol, V. Haggai, Zakharya, Maliki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] § vols, 8yvo, ecloth, gos, See 
Tifeological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 39. 
—— Commentary on the Psilms, Translated by the Rey, E. Johnson,’ 
M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 128, ‘ . 
——- Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation, Translated 
from the German by the Rev. J.Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth, @, 
FAGUED (Prof. EMIJE), of tf French Acadenty, Initiation 
into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart, Crown 
., Bvo, cloth, 26. 6d, net. . 
FARNELL (L. R.), D.Litt. The Evolution of Religion: an 
« _ Anthropejogicak Study. Crown 8yo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 32. ae : 
———«The Higher Aspects of Greck Religion, Lectures delivered in 
® Oxford and London. Beiag Vol. 1 of New Series of Hibbtrt 
Lectures. aemy 8yo, cloth. 6s, net, See Hibbert Lectures, p. 34. 
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‘FARQUHARSON (Rt, Hon, ROBERT), LJ.), ‘The Mousa 
* of Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences. «With 
Portrait by J.S. Sargent, RA. Never before published, Medium 
8vo, 78. Gd, net. e ; 
——— In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 
caricatures, Medium &8yo, cloth, 128. Gd, net. 
FARRIE (HUGH).. Highways and Byways in Literature, A 
volume of original Studies, Demy 8vo, cloth, 58 net. 
FINDLAY (Prof. J. J.), M.A, Yh). ‘The School, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of ducation. Meap. 8yo, ¢loth, 18 net; 
leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Tlome University 
Tibraty 5 for list, see p. 35. F 
FISCHER (Prof. EMIL), of Berlin University. Introduction to 
the Preparation 6f Organic Compounds. Translated with tha 
Author's sanction from the new German edition by R. V. Stanfard, 
BSe, Ph.D With figures in the text. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4g. net. 
FISHER (HERBERT), M.A, IBA, i Iome University 
\ 6 





Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

nauk picture (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
vo, cloth, gs. 

FOWLER '(W. WARDE), M.A. Rome. leap, 8vo, cloth, 
1s, net; leather, 2s. 6d, net, Forming Vol. 42 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p, 35. « ¢ 

FOX (FRANK), Problems of the Pacific. By the author of “Ram- 
parts of Empire,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 7s, 6d, nel. 

GAMBLE (Prof, F.W,), D.Sc, MRS. The Animal World. + 
With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations. 
Weap. 8vo, cloth, 18, net; leather, as. 6d. net. lorming Val, 19 
in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 35. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY), D.Litt, I".B.A., Oxfords, Modernity 

«and the Churches, 45. 6d, net. see Crown ‘Thedlogical Library, 


32. 
he Religtous Experience of St Paul Crown 8yo, cloth. ssenet, 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 33: 
-GELDART (W. M.), M.A, B.C... Elements of Lnplish Taw, 
Wecap. 8vo, cloth, rsfnel; leather, 2% 6d. net. Forming Vol, 30 
* inthe Tome University Library; fordist, see pr. 35, 
GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P, AULD, BSc, Codium, 
@ With 3 Plates. Prico 1s, Gd. net, See Liverpool Maring Biglogy 
Memoit§, p. 36. © 4 a ri 
GILES (H. A.), LL.D, The Civilisation of China, By the well: _ 
known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambsidge. 
Icap, 8vo, cloth, rs, net; leather, 28 6d. net. Lorming Vol. a5 
in the Tome University Library; for list, see p. 35, ce 6 
GILL (CHARLES), The Book of Enoch the Prophet. ‘Translated 
from Iithiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late Righard 
° Laurence, LL1,, Archbishop of Cashel. The 'Text correctett 
from his latest Notes by Charles Gill, Re-issue, 80, clotk. 58, 
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GOLDAMMER (H.). The Kindergarten. A Guide t®@ Frébel’s 
Method of Iducalion, 2 yols. in 1, 120 pp. of Illustrationé, 
8vo, cloth. tos, 6d, 

GOOCH (G. P.), M.A.y The History of our Time, 1885-r1grz. 
,!"cap. 8vo, cloth, 1, net; leather, 28, 6d. net, Forming Vol. 23 
in the Tlome University Library ; for list, seep. 35. 

GRAVELY (F. H.), MSc. Polychact Laivae, With 4 plates. 
as. 6d. net, See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 37. 

GREEN (Rt, Rev. A, V.), D.D, Bishop of Ballarat. The Ephesian 
Canonical’ Writings: Being the Moorhouse Leotures for 1gx0. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

GREEN (Mts J. R.). Ivish Nationality. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 15, net; 
leather, 28, 6d. net. Vorming Vol. 6 in jhe Home University 
Library; for list, see p. 34. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W.), 1.RS. The Making of the Earth, 
(With 38 Maps and Tigures.) Tcap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 
as, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 53 in*the Home University Library ; 
for list, see p. 34. 

GRIEBEN'S NGBISH GUIDES, Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 64+ 44, and bound in cloth. , 

Switzerland, "A practical guide with seven Maps, Cloth. 3s, net. 
Norway and Copenhagen, With six Maps, Cloth. 3s, net. 
Ostend and othe» Belgium Watering Places. With two Maps, 

Cloth, xs. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, With Maps. Cloth, 3s. net. 

The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. gsenet. 

North Sca Watering Places, Cloth. 3s. net, 4 
*Belgium, With Maps, Cloth, 3s, net. . 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps, Cloth. 1s. 6d. net.» 

Uotlagad. With Maps. Cloth. 3s, net, * 

TheaRivicrn, With Maps.. Cloth, 38. net. ae 

Winter Sports in Switzerlantl, A practical guide for those visiting 

Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth, 38. net. 

Uyesden and Environs, With Maps. Cloth, ‘ts, 6d. net, 
Munich and Environs. , With Maps, Cloth. 1s, 6d. nel. 
Nuramberg and Rothenburg on the “fauber. With 2 Maps. 
ts. 6d, nel, ° 7 : 
‘The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 35. net. _ * a 
GUPPY.(H. B.), MB, F.RS.E. Studies in Seeds and Fruits. Aq 
' Investigation with the Balance. Démy 8vo, cloth, nefrly 6o¢ pp. 
ae 


188, net. 
“HABRING (Prof, THEODOR), Ethics of the Christian Life, 
TMinslated by Rey. G, Bremner, and edited by Rev, Ww. Dz 
@ Morrison.» Denfy 8vo, cloth, xos, 6d. net, See ‘Theological 
‘Translation Libraty, New Series, p. 39) at 5 
HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD). Soil Fertility and Fertilisers, 
® ‘Ihe Author is chemist in charge Louisiana State Experiment Station 
With Mllustragtons and Tables, Demy 8yo, cloth. 148. 6d. net. 
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HANTZSCH (A). Elements of Sturcochemistry, ‘Translated by 

“Wolf, ramo, Pages vili+206, 26 Migures. 6s, 6d. net, 

HARDY, Elements of Analytical Geometry, 8vo. Pages iv -+ 365, 
163 Vigures. 85, 6d, € 

~— Infinilesimals and Limits. Sm, remo, paper, a2 pp. 6 Migs. ts, nel, 

HARNACK (ADOLB), D.D. ‘The Acts of the Apostles, Being 
Vol, IIL of Dr ‘Harnack’s New ‘Testament Studies, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gs. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown ‘lheological Library ; 
for list, see p. 32. 

—— Bible Reading in the Marly Church, Forming Vol. V. of New 
‘Testament Studies. 55. net. See Crown ‘Theological Library, js 33+ 

—— The Constitution and Law of the Church in’ the Myst ‘Two 
Centuries, Crown 8vo, cloth. gs, net, Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p, 33+ 

—— The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, §s, net. lorming Vol, [V, in Dr Harnack’s New ‘T'estument 
Studies, and Vol, 3377in the'Crown om th Th Library, p33. 





—— History of Dogma. ‘Translated from the Third German Idition, 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof, A. B, Bree, 1.1). gy vols. 80, 
cloth, egch ros, 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 125, 6d, 
See Theological ‘Translation Library, New Serigs, p. 38. 

—- Letter to the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German Emperor's 
Cniticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectureseon “Babel end Bible.” 
Translated into English by ‘Chomas Bailey Saunders. 6d, net. 

——— Luke, the Physician, ‘Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 
M.A, Being Vol. % of Dr Iarnack’s New ‘lestament Studies, 
Ciewn 8yo, cloth, 5s, net. See Crown ‘Theological Library, p, 32. 

-~—-'I'be Mission and Jixpansion of Christianity in tho Wirst“'Three 
Centuries, Second, revised and puch enlarged Edition, —2gs, net. 
Torming Vols, tg and 20 in ‘Theological Translagion Library, 

* — New Series ; see p. 38. . ; a 

—— Monastiqism: Its Ideals and Ilistory; and ‘The Confessions 
of St Augustine, Two Lectures. ‘Franslated into Mugtish by 
TB. I. Keflet, MA, and I, Ul Marseille, Ph.D. Cipwn 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net. Forming Vol, 28 in the Crown ‘Theological 
Library, p32.” ° 

— Nhe Sayings of Jesus. Being Vel, TL. of Dr Tarnack’s New 

o ‘Testament Studies, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.nety Forming Vol. 23 
in the Crown ‘Theological Library, P. 32. rt 

———? What ‘is Christianity? “translated by ‘Thomas Bailey” Saunders, 

Third and Revised Edition. Crowf 8vo. 48, 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 5 in the Crown ‘Theological Library, p. 31. Oo 

—~ and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg, [ssays"on’ the 
Social Gospel, Crown 8yo, cloth, 4a, net? Fowsing Vol, 18 én 
he Crovip Theological Library, p. 32) 7 

HARNACK (AXEL), Introduction to the Elements of hq Differ- 

* ential and Integral Calculus. dtrom the German. Royal 840, 

La e 


cloth, ros, 6d. ‘. 
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HART (EDWARD), Ph.D, Chemistry for Beginners. SrAall 12mo, 
© Vol, I. Inorganic, Pages viii+188, 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d, net. 
Vol, I. Organic, Pages iv-+98, 11 Illustrations. 2s, net, 
‘ Vol. ITI, experiments. Separately. Go pages. 15, net, 
~~~ Second Year Chemistry. Sm.r2mo. 165 pp. 31 Illus. 55, net. 
HATCH (Rev. Dr), Lectures on the ‘Influence of Greek Idens 
‘ and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fairbairn, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888, 3rd Edition, 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. 
Cheap dition, 3s. 6d. P 
HAUSRATH (Prof. A), History of the New Testament Times, 
The Time of the Apostles, Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the ‘Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 
-——* History of the New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus, 
‘Iyans, by the Revs. C, 'T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols, 8yvo, 
cloth, 12s, See ‘heological Translation,Library, Old Series, p. 39. 
HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE), Nervation of Plants. By the 
well-known Authg of “Our Woodland Trees,” “The Fem 
' World” etc. Well Mustrated, Crown Bvo. 3s, 6d. net. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: Genesis. and 
Edition. x6mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. Psalms, rémo, cloth. 18, 
Isaiah, 16mo, cloth, 13, Job. 16mo, cloth. 18, . 
HERDMAN (W. A.) Ascidia. With s Plates, 25, net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 36. 
*HERFORD (Rev, R, TRAVERS). Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash, Demy 8vo, cloth, 188, net. n 
| ome Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods, Crown 8vo, cloth., 55, net. 
Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 33.» 
HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 
Christin with God, ‘Translated from the new German Edition 
by Rey, J. 8. Stanyon, M.A, and Rev. R, W. Stewart, B.D., 
B.Sc, Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d, net. Forming Vol. 15 in the 
Crown ‘Theological Library, p. 32+ 
rome Lith and Morals. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
nel, ¥orming Vol. 6 in the Crown Thedfogical Library, p. 31. 
HEWITT (C, GORDON), B.Sc. Ligia, With 4 Plates. 4s, net? 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Mamoits, p. 37. en 
HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarteygy Roview of Religion, Theology, 
‘and Philosophy, Tedital by L, Py Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. 
~»« In quarterly issues, 28, 6d net; or yearly volumes bound in cloth, 
» 1%s, Gc. net. Annual Subscription, ros, post free. > 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
® JESUS*OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and*Phinkers, Super royal 8vo, clotly + 5s. net, 
HICKSON (SYDNEY J.), D.Sc, PRS. Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d i%l. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Conttniyes Memoirs, p. 36. 
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HINKS (A, R.), M.A. Astronomy, leap. 8vo, cloth, tH. nad 

* leather, 2s, Gd. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home, Unwersity 
Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

HIRST (FP. W,), M.A. Phe Stock Fxchange. cap. 8vo, cloth, 
15, net; leather, 28, 6d. net. Vorming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p, 345 

HOBHOUSE (Prof..L: T.), MA. Liberalism. (cap, 8vo, cloth, 
rs, net; leather, 28, 6d. net, Forming Vol. 2r in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 35. 

HOBSON (J..A.), M.A. ‘The Science of Wealth, leap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s nel; leather, as, Gd. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Tlome 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35+ ‘ Pe 

—— Character and Life. Seep. 4. 

HOFER (E.). Erdihlungen. 3s. See Army Series of Trench and 
German Novels, p. 32. " 

HOFF (J. H. VAN" T), Studies in Chemical Dynamics, Revised 
and enlarged by Jdr Trngt Cohen, Assjstant in the Chemical 
Laboittory of the University of Aasatdcda tie ‘LransKited by 
Thomas wan, M.Sc, Ph.D., Demonstimor of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. 108, 6d? ‘ 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T, W.), K.C.5.L Peoples and Problems of 
Indias ‘The Author is Secretary of the Revinue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. Peap. Bvo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Vorming Vol, 37 in tha [fame 
University Library ; seep, 35. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). ‘The Quest. A Romance of Deliver-« 
ance, Demy 8yo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- ¢ 
LEDGE. _ livery volume is spgcinlly written for this Library by 

6 a recognised authority of high standing, Tach volume, # complete 

« — andindependent, but the series has been planndd as,a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of Suodern Knowledge, The Library 
is publishdd under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr IIerbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur 'Chqmson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William Brewster of New York, 
Fach volume consists of 256 pages dnd is issued bound in cloth at 
1# nel, or in leather, 2s, 6d. net, Nor list of volumes, sve p. 34 

HORNELL (JAMES), V1.8. Report to the Government of 

@ Baroda on the Marine pbology of Okbamandal in Katyawar 
With Supplementary Reports on oSpecial Groups ‘by other 
Zoologists, Demy qo, cloth, with Cuk-page Plates, Part 19s. net 

HOWE (Jj. L.), Washington and Tue University, Ingiganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges, Reing a Second dition 
of “Inorganic Chemistry according to the*Periohe Law.” By 
DP. Vengple and J, . Mowe, Demy 8va,"clath, ras. 6d. net. 

nuee (VICTOR), Les Misérables: Les Principaux Episodes. 

*  [dited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 2 vols, 6€n 
Edition, Crown 8yo, cloth. Hach 3s. “ Pa 
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HUGO (VICTOR), Notre Dame de Paris, Adapted for the us 
of Schools and Colleges. By the late J, Boielle. 2 vols, ani 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. “Each 3s, 

HUNTER (Rev, J.), DD. De Profundis Clamavi, and Other 
Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

——— God and Life. A Series of Discourses, Uniform with “De 
Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth, 5s. net.” 

—~ The Coming Church, A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
Cloth, 18, 6d, net, 

ILBERT (Sir C. P.), K.C.B, Parliament: its History, Constitution, 
and Practice. — Weap, 8vo, cloth, 1s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Hogming Vol, 1 in Tlome University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

IMMS (A. D.), B.Sc, (Lond.), Anurida. With 7 Plates. 4s, net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE), M.Sc. Eledone. With ro Plates, 4s. 6d. 
ngt. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editgr of the Hibbevt Journal. Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Human Stidies, With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brookg! Crown 8go, cloth, 4s. 6d, net, 

—— Among the [dolmakers. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, net. 

—— ‘The Alchonty of Thought, and Other Essays. Derhy 8yo, cloth. 
Tos. Gd, net, 

JEREMG@AS (Prof. ALFRED), The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. The Translation is edited by Professor 

+ Uf, W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of Illustra- 
tions, In two volumes, demy 8yo, at 45s. net. See Theological 
‘Translation Library, New Series, p. 39. 4 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H.), D.Sc. The Opening-up of Africa: 
(With, Maps.) cap, 8vo, cloth, 1s, net; leather 2s. 6d, net 
Vorming Vol, 1a in the Home University Library; for list, see p, 35% 

~~~ Views and’ Reviews, Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 
Questions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 

JOHNSTONE (J.), British Wisheries; Their AdMinistration and 
they Problems, A short account of the Origiit and Growth of 
British Sea Mishory Authgritics and Regulations. ros. 6d, net, 

we Cordiam. With 7 Plates, Price 28. Gd, net, See Liverpool 
Marine Biology Memoirs p. 36. o 4 

JONES, The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Conductivity 
Methods, xamo, Pages vii 4-64... 14 Illustrations, 3s. net, 

JONES (Jj, T. SHARE-}). Surgical’ Anatomy of the Hérse. To be 

~« completed in 4 Parts, With above roo Illustrations, a number 

. Wing in colour, Part I, Head and Neck. Part II, Fore Limb, 
Part III Hind Limb, Price per part, 1gs. net, sewed; cloth, 

* 16s. 6d. tot, * 

—— Life-Size Models, Illustrating the Superficial Apatomy of the 
Ieimbs of the [lorse. Price per set of four madels, 421; or 

*  separately—l’ore Limb, Inifer and Outer Aspects, 46, 16s. Gt. 
each’; HinggLimb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 6s, cach, 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Uymns of Duty and Vaith, 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Leap. 8ve, clothe and 
Tidition, 3s, 6d, 

os Chants, Vsaims, and Canticles.  Selusted and Pointed for Chant. 
ing. 18mo, cloth, rs, Gd. ‘ 

--~ Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, 
clath, rs. 3d, Boe . ‘ 

—-—— The Chants and Anthems, ‘Together int vel. Cloth. 2s, 

———~ A Book of Prayer. In Thirly Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and ‘Uhanksgivings. t8mo, cloth, as, 6d," With Chants, 
ins vol, r8mo, cloth, — 3s, 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR), Ph), An Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eueken’s Philosophy, Crown 8vo, 54. net, 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B.A. Blaise Pascal, A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth, — 4s. 6d. nel. a 
JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Bolang. At 
various prices, Index lo Journal (Ratayy), 208, Zoology, At 
various piices, General Index to the first o vols. of the Journal 

(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the, Proceeding, 20s, 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL * 
CLUB, Nos. 1-26, 1s. nety Nos, 27~31,.0% Gd. not. 1893, 
No, 32, and following Nos,, halfyearly, 3s, 6d. net, 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL -MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing ils Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, cach 69. net, ‘ 

KAPP/GISBERT), D. Eng, MLM, MLC, Hlectricity, The 
Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the UniverSity of + 
Birmingham, (Illustrated.) Weap, 8vo, cloth, 1s, net; leather, as. 6d, 

- net, Forming Val. 58 in the Home University Libraw P see yu 36. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R, W.), ‘Ube Latter Day Saints + A 
Study of the Mormons in the" Light of Meonomie Conditions, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6c, net, ™ 

KAUTZSCH (E.), Professor at Halle An Qutline of the EAstory of 
the Literature of the Old ‘Testament. With Chronological ‘Yables 
for the History of thé Israclites, and other Aids to the Jxplanation 
ofthe Old ‘Testament, Reprinted from the "Supplement to the 

_ + Translation of the Old Testament.” Tdited by the Author." ‘Trans. 
lated by John ‘Taylor, D, Litt, M.A, ele, Demy 8vo, cloth, 64, 6d. 

KEDM'S History of Jesus of ‘Nozara: Gonsidered in its*connection 
with the National Life of Israel, and‘related in detail. ‘Tranglatocke 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. I, M. Galdert. 
In vals. Demy &vo, cloth, 6s. ech, See Theological "Tinns- 
lation Fund Library, p. 39. - 0 ” 

KEITH (Ave M.D. LL.D. The Thiman Rédy, ‘The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Tlunterian Professor, Royal Cottage of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) cap. Bvo, cloth, 1, net; leather 2s. 6d, 
net, Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library “or Jist, see p, 36, 
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KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblicab Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament, 8yo, cloth, ras. 

~~ Studies in Hebrew Synpnyms. Demy B8yo, cloth, ss. 


KER (Prof, W. P.), M.A, English Literature: Mediaval, Feap. 
8vo, cloth, rs, net; leather, 25, 6d, net, Forming Vol. 43 in the 

_ Hlonie University Library ; for list, seep, 35. 

KIEPERT’S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World— 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua, For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, ete, Scale 1 : 8ocfooo. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished, 20s. 

eneral Wall-Map of the Old World, Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandum potissimum antiquissimi xvi usque ad 
Alexandrum M, historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Porsians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Seale 1 : 5,400,oq0, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

General Waller of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographifa, Tor the study of the development of 
the Romanalimpire. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers, 
varnished, 243, 

Li ede of Ancient Latium, Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regio8um tabula. Vor the study of Livy, Dionysius, ‘etc, Scale 
1 1 t2ag,o00, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
r + 2$,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 18s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece, Greecfe Antique tabula, For 
the study of Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale rt: §00,000. Mounted on rollers, varnisled. 24s, 

Woll-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexander 
the Cr®at.» Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the stud 
of Hbrodotus, Xenophon,s Justinian, Arian, Curtius, Scale 

+ 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnisheds 20s, 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and Ancient 
Gefmany, Gallico Cisalpine: et ‘Transalpince cum partibus Britannas 
et Garmanio tabula, Bor the study gf Cresar, Justinian, Livy, 
‘Taciuts, etc. Scale 1% 1,000,000, Mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 248. * ; 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minar, Asice Minoris Antique tabula 
Yorsthe study of Herodotus, Xengphon, Justinian, Ayian, Curtius, 
ale, Scale 1 : 800,000 , Mounted on rollers and varnished, — 20s. 
“T-—wWew Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 

* Mhoals and Colleges, ‘Third hundred thousand, rath Edition, 
» with a ygomplate Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s, 

Strongly boundain cloth, 78. 6d. 4? ; 
KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE, Being the Speeches and 

Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereigh, 

Published KX permission. Square 8vo, art canvas, 55, net, 
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KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF), of Breslau. A [istory of the [Tebrews, In 
2 vols, 8yo, cloth. ach volume, ros, Gd, Forming Vol. 4 and 6 of 
the ‘Theological ‘Uranstation Library, New Series ; for list, see p. 38, 

— The Scientific Study of the Old ‘Testanent: Its Principal Results, 
and their Bearing upon Religious Instiuction. Tllustialed,  5s..net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in Crown Theological Library; for list, see p. 33. 

KUENEN (Dr A,), of Leiden, Tho Religion of Isael tor the Vall 
of the Jewish State. ‘Translated from the. Dutch by A. TL. May, 
3 vols, Syo, cloth, 185, See ‘Theological ‘Translation lund 
Library, p. 39 an” 

KYRIAKIDES (A.), Modern Greck-Tinglish Dictionary, With a 
Cypriote Vocabulary, 2nd dition, revised throughout, Medium 
8yo. g20 pages.. Cloth, 1gs, net. 

—— A Modern Greck-lnglish and English-Modein Greek Pogket 
Dictionary, In 2 vols., about 650 pages each, 7s. net cach volume. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP). ‘The Ilistorical Evidence for the Resurtction 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The Author is Vrofesypr of New ‘Testament 
Exegesis in the University of T.ciden, Boland, Grown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net, Korming Vol. at in She Crown ‘vheological 
Library; seep. 32. ‘ 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). ‘the Optical Rotating Power of Organic 
Substances and its Practical Applications, 8vo, Pages xxi-e 7g. 
83 Illustrations, 318. 6d. net, 5 ® 

LAURIE (Prof, SIMON). Hthica: or, The Ethics of Reason, 
By Scotus Novanticus. and Edition. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

—— Metaphysica Nova ‘et Vetusta: A Return to Dunlism, and 
Edision, Crown 8vo, cloth, _ 6s. . 
LEA (HENRY CHARLES), LL.D. — Uistory of Sacerdotal 
: Gelibacy in the Christian Chursh. grd Wdition, "Choroughly 
Revised and Reset, 2 vols, Medium 8vo, cloth, IA net 
LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. &.), MSC Inorganic Qualitative 

Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. .8vo. 
Pages vi-rtgq. 6s. 6d. nel, 
LEBLANC (Dr MAX). ‘The Production of Chromium’ and its 
Compounds by the did of the Hectic Current. Demy, 8va, cloth. 
55, net. ‘ 
LEIPOLDT (C, LOUIS), I. R.C.S, Eng, Common-sense Dietetics, 
Strongly bound in Cloth. Crown 8vo, as, 6d. net. ‘a 
LETHABY (Prof. W. R.jz Architegture, Over go Wlustrations, 
Heap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, net; leather, a3. 6d. net. Forming Vol, 39, 
in the Ilome University Library ; for list, see page 35. ae 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), lidited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ‘This is the ‘Vex! of the Sins 
Palimpsegt, including the Jatest additions asl emendations, with 
tne variants of the Curetonian ‘Text, corroborations from aman 
other MSS,, and a list of quotations from ancient authors. Witt 
4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather, 258, img. 
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LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. Nature 
and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 78, 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). ® The Virgin Birth of Christ: An Historical 

' and Critical Iissay, ‘The Author is Professor of Dogmaties in the 
University of Suuassburg, Translated.by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., 
Brdertay Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. 
Moniison, LL,D: Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in 
the Crown ‘Theological Library ; for list, see p. 31. 

LODGE (Sir 0,), Life and Matter: An Expositidn of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Hacckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations, Crown 8ve, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

, Popular Edition, Paper Cover, 6d, net. 

~—— School Teaching and School Reform, A Course of Four Lectures 
8n School Cunicula and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers 
acl ‘Teachers in Fraining at Bimingham, — 3s, 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James's Square), Catalogue of. xiv+ 
1626 ‘pages. qto, bound in buckram, 428, net, Supplements 
I, -VIIL, bound in buckram, 5s, each, * 

rom Subject Index, 4lo, bound in buckiam. XxxViii + 1256 pages. 
318. Gd. net, ” » 

LONG (J. H,) A Text-book of Urine Analysis, Small 8vo. 
Pages v-++ 249. 31 Illustrations, 6s. 6d, net. 

LYALL (Sir C. J.), M.A., K.C.LE, Ancitnt Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
Piv-Tslamic. ‘Translations, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Reap. gto, cloth, ros, 6d, . 

MACAN (R. W,). The Rosurrection of Jesus Christ. An"Essay 
in ‘Thrae Chapters, 8vo, cloth, 5s. ‘ 

MACAULAY (THOMAS »BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
Solowa, and a number in black-and-white, fromsoriginal drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4lo, cloth, 6s, net, 





MACCOLL (HUGH), Man’s Origin, Dastiny, and Duty. Crown ' 


8vo, cloth, 48, 6d. net, > 
MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY), M.P. The Socialist Movement. 
Ieap, 8vo, cloth, rs. net; leatlfer, 2s. 6d, net, Vol, ro in th® 
\ | Morke University Librapy 5 for liste p. 35. , . 
McDOUGALL (Prof, W1), F.R.S, M.B, Psychology: the Study 
of Behaviour, (cap. 8vo, cloth, rs, net; leather, 2s, 6d, net, 
* Wl. qo in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 
MACTIIE (RONALD C,), MA, M.B. Science, Matter, and 
Immortality, Ctown 8vo, cloth, 5s. nel. 4? , 
NMAOGREGOR (Prof, D. H), MA. The Evolution of Industry. 
Weay, 8va, cloth, 1s. net; eather, 2s, 6d. net. Vol, 24 in the 
TIome Wninersity Library ; for list, see p. 35. 
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McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G.), M.D, ‘The Principles of Physiology, 
eap 8va, cloth, rs. net; leather, 28, 6d. nel Vole 4d in’ the 
JIome University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE), M4). Tealth and Disense, 
Veap. 8vo, cloth, 18. net; leather, 28, 6d. net. Forming Volorz 
in the Home University Tabrary 5 for list, see p. 35. 

MAIR (G, H.), M.A. English Literature: Modern. b’eip, 8vo, 
cloth, rs. nets leather, 2s. 6d. net. Morming ‘Vol. a7 in the ome 
University Library ; for list, see p, 35. 

MARRETT (R. R.), M.A,, of Oxford. Anthropology, Teap, 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 25 6d, net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 
Tome University Library 5 for list, see p. 35. " 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S,), M.A. D.Litt, Mohammedanism. 
IWeap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. es 
in the Tome University Library ; for list, see p, 35. . 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS), K.C.3B, Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peruf Crown 8vo,*cloth, 
a8. Od. net ry ‘ 

MARRINER (GEORGE R,), I. R.M.S. ‘The Kea: n New Zeatand 
Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, clotp. * 7a. Gd. net. 

MARTI (KARL), ‘The Religion of the Old ‘Testament: Its Place 
among the Religions of the Nearer Kast. he Author ise Professor 
of Old ‘Testament Lxegesis, Bern. Crown 8yo, cloth, 45> net, 
Forming Vol. 19 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 32. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). ‘The Relation between - 
Ethits and Religion. An Address, 8vo, sewed. 18, 

—— Modern Materialism: 1s Attitude towards Theology, A Critique 

. afd Defence, 8vo, sewed, as, Gch 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare, leap, 8vo, clath, 18, net ; 
leather, 28, 6d. net. Forming Vol @ ine tha Lone University 
Library ; fos list, seep. 3dr 

MASON (W. -P.), Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm, 13mo, 
5G pp, 38. Gd, net, * 

MEADE (RICHAR) K,), BSc. > Chemist's Pockel Manunl. 

~ 16mo0, Leather, Porket Mdition. Second Edition, 148, 6d. net 

—— Portland Cements Its Compasition, Raw Materials, Manufacture, 

>” Testing, and Analysis, Secend Idition, With 170 Tilustrations, 
98. NCly iy eo? 

MEEK (ALBERT STUART). . A.Naturalist in Ocenia, With 
Iutodaction by the Tton. Walter Rothschild. dived by [ran fie 
Fox, Medium 8vo. With a number of Tlustrations, ew 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS) ,The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming ap alutitive volumef 
Wound in‘afé linen, 3s, 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt, Rev. J. EDWARD), 1.D, The Sdtl gf 
Progress, Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1997. Cyown 8yo, 
cloth 6s. > 
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MERCIER (Dr C. A), ERCP. Crime and Insanity, Feegp.’ 
Byo, cloth, 18. net; leather, 28, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in the 
Tome University Library ; for list, see P: 35: 

MBREDITH (LEWI®B.), Rock Gardens. How to Make and 

«+ Maintain them, With an Introduction by I’. W, Moore, A.L.S., 
and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8yo, with 
Platus., 75. 6d, wet, 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). le Coup de Pistolet, etc. 28, 6d. 
see Army Serics of French and German Novels, p31 

MILINDAPANHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 
Nilinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, edited 
by V. ‘Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2Igs 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.), Howto Teach the Bible. 2nd Edition, 

* thoroughly revised and reset, "Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net, 

MOSSON (HENRI), The Electric Furnace. 8vo, Pages x +305. 
46 Illustrations, tos, 6d, net. * * 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustgrted by the@Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892, and Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10g, 6d. Cheap 
Tedition, 38.” 61. 

MOORE (G. E.), M.A, Ethics, The Author is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University, Fcap, 8vo, cloth, rs. net; 
leather, 2s, Gd. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library; for list, see p. 36. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof, HUGO), of Harvard, ‘The Americans. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D,, Instructor ats Harvard 
Jniversity, Royal 8vo, cloth, ras, 6d, net, . 

MURRAY (Prof, GILBERT), D.Litt, LL.D. F.B.A., Editor of , 
the Thgme University Library, or list, see p. 34. ‘ 

MYRESWJ, 1.), M.A, I\S.A, The Dawn of History. The Authdr 
ix Wykeham Professor of Rncient History, Oxfgrd. Fcap. 8vo, 
bloth, ra. net; leather, 28, 6d, net, Vorming Vol, 29 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35. : . 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD), Ph.D., Lit.D, The Old Egyptian Faith. + 
‘Lvanstated by Colin Campbell, M.A, B.D. IMustrated. 4s. 6d. 
nel. Vol. 30 in CrowneTheological Library ; for list, see p\ 33. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD) of Maulbronn, An Introductiqn 
so the Textual Criticism of the Gragk New Testament, Translated 

‘from the Second Editidh, with Corrections and Additions by the 

~~ Author, by William Edie, B.D., and ediled, with a Preface, by 

Alan Menzies, 1).1,, Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 

in the University of St Andrews, With eleven reproductions of 

*. Texts. Wemy “vo, tos. 6d.; halfleather, 12s, 6d. Forming 

* Vol. 13 in the ‘theological ‘Translation Library, NOxv Series, p 38. 

NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
Weap, 8va, cloth, 18, net; leather, as. 6d, net, Forming Vol. 7 
in the Wome University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected ‘Texts ‘with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by LH, Bredey, Ph.D, 
Rabbi in Lachod (Bohemia), and K. Mbrecht, Ph.D, Professor in 
Oldenburg (Grand Duchy), English ‘Translation of the Intio- 
duction, ele, by Mrs Kal Allnecht, Cloth, 75, 6d. net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED, “lhe Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild” An English ‘Vranslation by 
W.N, Letlsom, sth Idition, 8vo, cloth. 55, 

NIKAIDO (¥\}, BSe., M.A. Beet-Sugar Making and its Vheniical 
Control, With a number of valuable Tables and. Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12. 6d, net. : ¢ 

NISSENSON, The Arrangements of lectrolytic Laboratories, 
Demy 8vo. 52 Tllustrations, 55. net. 

NOLDEKE (Prof, THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Grammnfir. 
With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting, Translated with 
the sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Udition by Rev. James A. Crichton, D,D, Royal 8yo, 18s, net. 

——— Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorun Glossariup Confeelt 
A Muller, Crown 8yvo, cloth. 78. 6d. . 

NOYES (ARTHUR A.), Ph.D. Organic Ghemistry for the 
ee Small ramo. Pages xi-+-257. 2a Itustrations. 
6s, Gd, tet. A ¢ 

—-and SAMUEL P, MULLIKEN, PhD, — Tahoratory 
Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances, 8vo. 82 pp. 23, nel. 

O'GRADY (STANDI H H.), Silva Gadelica (I.XXX1L) A 
Collection of ‘Tales in Irish, with HMxtracts illustrating Petsons 
ard Places, Edited from MSS, ang ‘Translated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 

* loth, gas. Or separately, Vol x, fish ‘Text; agi’ Vol. a, 
© ‘Translation and Notes, Tach Vol. 218 « "a 

OORDT (J. E, VAN), BA, Cape’Dutch, Phrases and Dialogues, 
with ‘Translations, preceded by short Giaminatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 28. 6d, net, e 

-OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF), Naturalismand Religion. ‘Translated by 
J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Naviral Tlistory tn the University 
of*Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson, Edited with an Intro- 

~° duction by Rey. W. 1D. Mayrison, LED, Crown 8va. -gh. net. 
Vorming Vol. r7 in the Crawn Theological Library ; see py 32a 

PARKER (PERCY L.), lditor of “Tublie Opinion.” « Character 
and Lifee A Symposium, Containing contributions by Dx, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, John A. ILobson, Walter Crane, Marpld 
Beghie, and the late Dr mil Reich, Crown Byo, cloth, 3s. Gu, net, 

PAXSON (Prof, F, L.), The American Civil Ware” With Mapst 
Fcap. 8vofcloth, rs, net; leather, 28. 6d. nel. Forming Vol, 48 

,. inthe Home University Library ; for list, sce p. 35. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH), M.Sc. Cnncer. With 13 Plates, 6, 6a. 

net, See Liveipool Marine Biology Memoirg, p, 441. , 
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PEDDIE (R, A.) Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
aA List of the Issues, 55, net, * 

PERCIVAL (G H,), ‘The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Lifa Crown 8yo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PEROWNE (J. T. W,), M.A, Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels, Tor list, see p. 31. 

PERRIS (G. H,). A Short History of War and Peace. Fcap, 8vo, 

§ cloth, th net; leather, as. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the Home 
University Lilnary ; for list, see p. 34. 

PETERS (JOHN P,), D.D. Early Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the Otigin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
denen of Israel Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d, net. Forming 

ol. 7 in the Crown ‘Theological Library; for list, see p, 32. 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane. Trans. from the 

* Wrench, with additional matte, by T. O'B, Hubbard & J. H. Lede- 
aboer, With nearly roo Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth. “2s, 6d, net. 

PF. AN si anges (Dr W.),  Protluction?of Metallic Objects Electro- 
ytically, gs. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr 0,), Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by Rev. 
J. Micdericky Smith, Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 
Libary ldition. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros, 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, 38. Gd. See ‘Lhe Hibbert Lectures, p. 34. * 

comes Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of Primitive Chris- 
lianity, 2 vols, Demy 8yo, cloth, ras, See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. go. oy 

seem Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 4n 4 vols. 

* Sumy 8vo, cloth. 24s. SeeTheological Translation Library, Old 
Serigs, p. 40, [Vol, 2 quite out of print.) « 

=e Demytive, Chiistianity: Its (Writings ‘and Teachings in théir 
Llistorical Connestions. 24 vols, tos. 6d, net each, see 
Theological Tanslation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

~ eS 'The Barly Christian Conception of Christ: Itg Significance and 
‘Valuc in the [story of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 3%: : ; 

PHILLIPPS (V,), BAe A Short Sketch of German Literature, 
for Schools, and Iidition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, _1s,° 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.), hacrg for the Analysis of @rgs, 
sPig Tron, and Steel. and idition. 8v0. Pages vili+ 170, 

' 3 fiswiretiona: 4s. &l. nel. hy 

PICTON (J, ALLANSON}, M.A, Lond. Man and the Bible. A 

» ‘Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History, Demy 8vo, 
loth, 68. net. 

*PIDDINGSON slapd The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the Law 
of Storms, Bclnga Practical Exposition of the ‘Bheory of the Law 
wf Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the 
World. Shown by wanspdtent Storm Cards and useful Lessons, 


PU Higitiq’, Demy 8vo, cloth. _ 10s. 6d. 
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PLATTS (J. T.), Tlon, M.A. (Oxon.). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language, Part I, Accidence, Broad crown 8yo, ros. Gd. ® 
POLLARD (Prof. A. F.), MUA. ‘The Ulistorf of Mngland: A 

Study in Political Kvolution. With a Garonological ‘Table, Ieap. 
8vo, cloth, 18, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Morming Vol. 33 in the 
Ilome University Library ; for lisl, see po 35. 
PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
tq inches, ts, ° 
PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE under the Auspices of the American Society fox Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 
toto, In vol, sewed. 4s. nel. & 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY, Old Scries—Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)---Vols. L~XI. ready, 
ros, 6d, each net, ? * ‘ * 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905, Crown glo, cloth. ros, nel. & ae 
PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Lleld at Berlin, 1910, dited by C. W. Wencdte, 
DD, and V. D. Davis, BA. Medium yo, cloth, g# 6d, net. 
Sewed; 8s. 6d. net, 
PUNNETT (R, C.), BA. Lincus, With 4 Plates, 28, net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 36. 
RAIDER (A,), L'Arbitrage International chez les Uellénes. 4to, sewed, 
108. nel, Being Vol. 1. of Publications de Institut Nobel Norveftien, 
RAY.-(Prof. P. C.), A History of Uindu Chemistry from the 
*  Karliest ‘limes to the Middle of the Sixteenth, Ceatiry AD). 
* With Sanskrit ‘Iexts, Variants, ‘Uranslation, and Hkistrations, 
Vol. I, ang dition. Revised find Bnlarged, Crown SyO, TOK, 
6d, net, Vol IL, Cloth. ros. Gil. net, iad 
REICH (Dr EMIL), Contibutor to “Character and Lifee’ seep. 4. 
-RENAN (E.), On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, and 
Culture of Rome oif Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church, ‘Translated by theeRev. Charles Beard. Being 
athe Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, ¢ Cheap 
Edition (3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 8 
RENOUF(P, LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt: 
Hibbert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Mdition. —8vo0, cloth, tos. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 38, 6d. o 
REVILLE (Dr A.) On the Native Religions of Mexico and ‘Peru, 
‘Translated by the Rev. PB, I, Wickstead,  Eithert Factures, 1884 
8yo, clothe tos. 6d, Cheap Ndition, 3s. 6d" 
Prolegomena of the History of Religions, With an Introdwetion 
° by Prof, VW, Max Miiller.  8vop cloth. 6s. Sve Theologica? 
‘Translation Library, Old Series, p, go. « 5 
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REVI rier rol, J EAN). Liberal Christianity: Its Oxjgin, Nature, 
eand Mission. Uranslated and Edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K 
agi age 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Vorming Vol. pee fe 
‘rown Theoldgical Library ; for list fc 

RHYS (Prof. J.) On"the Origin and Growth of Religi m 
hie hy ne Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, ee86,. ra 
cloth. ros 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; i i 

RIEDEL (Prof, W,) and WE’ CRUM, ‘The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic and Co atic a : 
not, Sve 'lext and Translation Society, p. 37. ‘ pee 

RIX (HERBERT), ‘Tent and Testament. A*Camping Tour in 

+ Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites, With i Illustr 
‘ions, Vrontixpicee, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d ae ‘’ 

ROGET I. F,), An Tntraduetion to Old Franch, History, Grammar, 

a hrestomathy, and Glossary., 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Pa Virst Steps in Vrench History, Literature, and Philolo; F 
be a for ae reer Leaving Certificate Taaisinacsans the 
earious Universisies Local Exarhinati a my Exami 
tions 4th Edition. Crown are : i Eee Sane 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO), Religious Lib T i 
Ordimary Twofessor at the Royal University of "Tarine Wit on tor 
duction yeas J. B. Bary of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d, net 

ie chee hs 32 jn the Theological ‘Translation Library; sce p, 39. 

on, BERTRAND), F.RS. . 
Philosophy. Weap. 8vo, cloth, » net ; thes hye 
Vorming Vol, 40 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 45. 
SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atone- 
* ment and its Listorical Evolution; and Religion ard Modern 
Culture, ‘Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B-ds-L. Cr, 80, 
4a Vigl, Forming Vol. 9 if the Crown Theological Library ; $e p. 32? 
anor The, Rallgions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. New 
impression, Demy 8Byvo, Hoth, ros. 6d, See Theological Trans- 
* Jation Library, New Series, p, 38. ‘i 

SADT. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sad? of Shiraz. A new 
dition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson,” 
Squrre royal Bvo, cloth, 155. * 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prnyers for Christian Worship. Crown 8¥o, 
cloth, 38. 6d. 9 en: 

—~- (gloget Prayers, Original and Compiled, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d? 

SADLER (GILBERT), MA, LL.B, A Short fntroduttion to 

7 4 the Bible, Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, Gd, net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE, TYRANT. A_nevw translation, well illustrated with 
drawing§ by Jyik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of the 
hest Norwegian artists, Tn small gto, printed Cn’speciallys mould- 
made paper, comprising gbove 200 pages, bound with linén back 

andl papes sides, done up 10 box. 12s, 6d. net, ° 
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SALEEBY (C. W,), M.D., RS, Individualism and Collectivism, 
« Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. A 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Larnagk and his Oxford 
Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d, ng. : 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 5th Udition, 
Tlibbert Lectures, 1887. +8vo, cloth. 1os.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SCHRADER (Prof E,), ‘Whe Cuncifoum Ingeriptions and the Old 
Testament. ‘l'ranslated from the Second Tinlarged Ndition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A, 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth, tas. 
See Theological Translation Lilnary, Old Series, p. qo. “ 

SCHREBER (D, G. M.) Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Mxercises for Tome Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old ‘of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented. by Rudolf Gracle, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text, Royal 8vo, “cloth. 
as, 6d, nel. & se 

SCHROEN (L,), Seven-l'igure Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 
108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, ‘Tangents, Colaggents to every 10 
Seconds of the Quadrant. With a ‘Table of Proportional Parts, 
By Dr ladwig Sehvoun, Director of the Observatory of Jena, ete, 
etc, sth Edition, corrected and stereotyped, With a description 
of the ‘Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, Landon. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light 
green, paper, 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church, ‘Transfated 
fram the Second German Edition. By arrangement jvith the 

* Author, an Additional Chapter has been added pn & Religious 
© Movements in Vngland in the Nineteenth Century,’ by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, “Demy 8yvo, cloth. tos. 6d. See "Theological ‘T'fins- 

z lation Library; New Series, p. 39. ' 

SCHURMAN (J, GOULD), Kantian Nthics and the Mthies of 
Fevolution. 8vo, cloth, 5s, « be 

~~ The Ethical Import of Darwinism, Grown 8yo, cloth, 54, 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.)s ‘Ihe Wife in Ancient and Modern 
Times, Crown 8yo, cloth, 49, 6d. net. ee? | 

scorr (ANDREW), Lepeophtheirug dnd Lermea, With 5 Plates, 
as, net, See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, on” 
‘Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p, 36. a * 

SCOTT (Dr D. H.), MA, IRS. ‘The Meolutiqn of Plants,e 
Vully illustrated. Heap, 8vo, cloth, ts. nets leather, a6, Gd. net, 
Forming Vor 9 in the Home University Library; for list, see pp 3 

SCOTT (E. F.), M.A, ‘The Apolegetic of the New ‘Testament 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 48. Gd, nel. See Crown Theologicat,| Libraty, Pp: 32. 
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SEEBERG (Prof, R.), of Berlin. The Fundamental Triths of the 
Ghiristian Religion, Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students 
of all ae the University of Berlin, Crown 8vo, 350 pp. 
4s Gd, nel. Seb Crownytheological Library, p. 32. 
SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 
on Manufacture of Pottery, 2 vols, Large 8vo, 43, 3s, net per set. 
SELBIE (Principal W. B,), M.A. Nonconformity: Its Origin 
and Progress, Heap, 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Vorming Vol. go in the Lome University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 
SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch), ‘The Sixth’ Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis, Wdited and ‘Translated by 
, W, Brooks, Vol. I. (Vext), Part 1, and Yol, II. (Translation), 
» Pout GL avols. 8vo, cloth, 428, nel, Vol, I, (Text), Part 2, and 
Vol. 11, (Hranslation), Part 2, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 42s, net. See 
‘Pext and ‘Translation Society, p37, 
SHARPE (HENRY), Britain B.C,; As Described in Classical 
Writings. With ay Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
, and ‘Tiule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and Kast Sussex. With Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 
SHEARMAN (A’ T.), M.A. * The Development of Symbotic Logic, 
A Grisical Tlistorical Study of the Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, 
» loth, 58. nel 
SICHEL (WALTER), Laurence Sterne, A Study, To which is 
» added die Journal to Uliza, with portraits, facsimiles, autographs, 
ote. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net, ry 
1» SMITH (L. PEARSALL), M.A. The English Languages Icap. 
Sve, cloth, 18 NGL; leather,,28, 6d, net. Lorming Vol, 45 in the 
Lome Yniversity Library ; for list, see p. 35. “i 
SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES, Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision, r4th Edition, 
cOnaiderably augmented and improved, 8yo, sewed, 4s. Single 
Sheets: LB, MOV, BD i, WwW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. cach. Small Clock Skeet and RT YZ, 4d. each, 
SNYDER (HARRY), B.S, Soils and Fertilisers. 2nd Eqition, 
Bvo. Pages x-bagq. 1 Plate, go Illustrations. 6s, 6d. net. 
SODDY (I), MA, LVRS, Mater and Energy, Pap, 8v¥op 
cfthy 1s, net; leather, 2s, 6d. el, Forming Voln 46 in, the 
Ilome University Library; for list, see p. 35, i 
SODEN (Prof. H. VON), D.D, ‘The Books of the New Testament. 
PRN dato by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by Rev. 
W. 1. Morrison, L1.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d, net, See 
Crown ‘Lheblogical Library, pe 32+ wo 
SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE, Translated 
» into Fnglish by Rose Vlizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introductionsby the Cranslator, Small demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 
< nN od ee 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof, W.), J).Se. Agriculture. l"cap, 8vo, 

© cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s, Gd. nel Morming Vol. a6 in the 
Home Univesity Library ; for list, see p, 35. f 

SONNTAG (C. 0.) A Pocket Ppra of "edinburgh and the 
Strounding Districh A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogimic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
afler the Natural Systém, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical ‘Terms. By the late C. O, Sonntag. cap. -8vo, limp 
cloth, 38, Gd. net. 

SORENSEN (S.), Ph.D, Compiled by. An Indes to the Nanes 
in the Mahabharata. With short explanations, Royal qto, in 
twelve parts, which are not sold separately, at 78. Gd, per part net. 
Parts [, to VI now ready, 

SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. Teap, 8vo0, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 28, 6d, net. Vormifig Vol. 55 in the Lome Univeérsity 
Library ; for list, see). 36, . 

SPENCER (HERBERT): A System of Synthetic Philgsophy —- 

Vol. I. Kirst Principles, With an Appendix and a Portrait. 
Finally revised. New Jidition, large cravyn 8vo, elyth, 75, 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth, 2 vols, of 24d" 
pages each, 18, net por volume, Complete inohe volume, 2s. nets 

Vols. II, and HL ‘The Principles of Biology. 6th ‘Thousand. 
8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. a vols. 18s, cach, 

Vols. IV, and V. ‘The Vrinciples of Psychology, — sth ‘Thousand. 
2 vols, 8yo, cloth, 36s. 

Vol, VIL ‘The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The Date 
of Sociology; Part a, ‘he Inductions of Sociology; Part 3, Domestic 
Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, athe 
+ Vol. VIL ‘The Principles af Sociology, Vol UL. Part 4) 
Ceremonial Institutions; Parts, Political Tnstiyifions, — 3rd 
Thousand, 8yo, cloth, 183, < 7 e 

Vol. VEIT. ‘The Principles ‘of Sociology. Vol TLL Part 6, 
Beclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Institutions; Parl 
8 Industrifl Institutions and ‘Thousand. 8va, cloth, 16s, 

Vol. TX, ‘The Principles of Mthips, Voll Parts, The Data 
of Mthies; Part 2, The Jnductions of Mthies ; Dart 3p'The Ethics 
6f Individual Life, 8yo, cloth 154. 

Vol. X. ‘The Principles of Hthics, Vol, TI. Part 4 Justice 5 
Part 5, Negative Benefidence; Part 6, Positive Renefeence ; 
*Appenilices. Demy 8vo,%loth, 1a 6d. af : 

-—-- A Rejoinder to Professor Weistharta, Sewed. 6d, i 

—— Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of— Jrirst 
Principles.” Sewed, as. 6d, net; cloth, 3, net, ® % 

—— Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups of Soctologigel Uacts. Cont- 
piled ang abstracted by Professor 1D. Deincan of Madras, Dr 





¢ Richard Scheppig, and Janes Collier, Folio, boards, e 
- No. 1, Tinglish, 18s, . « 
No, 2, Ancient American Races. 16s, Seo * 
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SPENCER (HERBERT)—Descriptive Sociology—couflnned. 
"Nos 3, Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians, 18s. 
No. 4. Afric Races, 16s. 
No, 5. Asiatic Races® 18s, 
« No. G American Races, 185, 
No, 7. Iebrews and Phosnicians. 21s, 
No. 8 ‘The Mrench Civilisation, 30s, * 
No. 10, Greek»: Hellenic Era. “By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahafty, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 1s. 
No. 11. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C, Werner, 
H.M.’s Consular Service, China, 63s, 
~——~ TMueation: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular Edition, 
Intirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 66d. Cheap Edition, 
, cloth, rs, net, é . 
~-+m [issays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new Edition, 
r@uranged, with additional Essays, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, (Rach 
Tom) 305, 9 = 
—— Facts and Commgnts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
~—— Justict, Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 


8vo, cloth, $s, - 
——- Reasons for Dissenting ftom the Philosophy ot M. Comte 
Sewers, 6d. p * 


a -- Social Statics, Abridged and revised, together with “The Man 
w The State.” 8vo, cloth, ros. 

—— The Man versus The State. 14th Thowsand, Sewed. 1s. 

—~-~ She Suidy of Sociology. Library Edition (21st ‘Thousatd), with 
a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s 6d. * 

-——- Various !ragments, Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, ° 
cloth. *Unlarged Edition, 6s, 5 

STATUTES, THE) OF PHE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Mthiopic and Arabic ‘Texts, with Translatéons of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon,REGINALD), M.A. Democracy and 
Charagler. Being the Mgorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gs ° a 1 

STERNE (LAURENCE), A Sentimental Journey through 
Yrance and Italy, With 12 Thustrations faithfully reproducedl 
from waler-colour drawings by Everard Hopking, Ordinary 
Edition in crown gto, ros. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 

» svo copies, in demy 4to, 21s, net, 

STILLMAN (THOS. B.), M.Sc, Ph.D. Engineering Chemistry. 

® qth dittn. ‘Phe qth edition has been mostly rewritten and 
allered to incorporate the latest approved methagda of chemical 
lasting, Medium 8vo, With 147 Figures in the text, ars. net, 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism, Crown 8%, 
clot, gs. glel. . 
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STRACHEY (G, L,), Landmuks in Vrench ‘ratanitare: _Penp. 
8vo, cloth, 15, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 3g°in the 


Tlome University Library 5 for list, see p. 35. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.) ‘Uhe Massaretic ‘1 txt and the Ancient 
Versions of the Book of Micah, Crown 8yo, cloth, 55. ‘ 
TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 38.5 01 32mo, cloth, 15. Od. : 

—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vé, cloth, 14. ba. 
oe ene AND CANTICLES, with Anthems, _Syo, cloth, 


ee “SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 
from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for policies Days. 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. ; 3 or 
gama, cloth, 1s, 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD), The Princess: A] Medley. 
With Six THustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by" leverard 
Ifopkins, Small qlo, 7s. ‘6d. net, & 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD), A Tree ge burch, Crown™ 
8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. nel. 

THOMSON (J, ARTHUR), M.A. Introvluction lo Science, 
at cape  8vo, cloth, 18 net; leather, as. “6d. net, Mofming Vol, 
32 in the Home University Library ; for list, seep. 38, 

——and Prof, PATRICK GEDDES, lvolution,  Icap. 8yoy, 
cloth, rs, net; leather, 28. 6d. net, Torming Vol. 20 in the TLome 
Uftiversity Library; for list, see p. 35. . ; 

—— Editor of the Tlome University Library j for list, see po 3ae 

’ THURSTON (E. TEMPLE), “‘the Mower of Gléster.” By 

the well-known Author of "City of Beantiful Nonstase,” “Sally 
Bishop,” ete, With six Ltusteations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, afd other Illustrations in black-and-white, hom dauvings 
by W. R. Balkin. Small 4lo, cloth, 78, Gd. net, 

TISCHENDORF (C.). ‘The New ‘Teatament, Novam "Tosta- 
mentum Greece. 3 Vols, Bvo, 703, nut. e 

TOWER (0. F.), PhD. ‘The Conductivity of Liquids, 8yo, 
Pages iv-+r90, 20 IIlustiations, 68, 6d. net, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Issued in parts at various prices,. 4 

ae OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 

LIN, Vols. L-XX. qto. a2, 5a 6d. Vols. *XXL~ 
EXE Various prices. « ef ry 

TRANSACDIONS OF THE ROVAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
‘BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices, General Dedex to 
Kirst ‘Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with Ilistgry of the 
Instilution. 4to, cloth. ars. ¢ nts p 
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TRENCKNER(V.). Pali Miscellany. Part I, ‘The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and Notes, 
8va, sewed. 48 . 

TRENT (Prof, + PJgand ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
AVriters of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, xs. net; leather, 28. 6d. net. 
Vorming Vol, 52 of the Home University Library ; for list, see p, 36, 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST), of Jena, Protestantism and 
Progress; ‘I'he Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modern World. ‘Translated into English by Rev, W. Montgomery, 
B.D. See Crown Theological Library, p, 33. a 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.), On the Bases of Religious Belief, Hibbert 
Leelures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition, 38. 6d. 

VEGA, Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Frigonometrical Fune- 

ations, ‘Translated from the goth, or Dr Bremiker’s Edition, 

thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, MA. E.R.S., 
Ttllow of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Univessity of St Andrews. 5th Stereotyped Edition, 
Royal 8vo, cloth. .7s. 

VEILED? FIGURE, THE, and other Poems, Large post 8yo, 
buckram, gill) cover designed by MrT. Blake Wingmen, as. 6d, 

VELASQUEZ, ‘Large Spanish Dictionary. Composed from the 
Dictignaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva, Spanish- 

«  lnglish and English-Spanish, 1279 pp, triple columns. 2 vols. 
in, Tmp. 8vo, cloth, 24s, 

“VENABLE (T. C,), Ph.D. The Development of the Periodic Law. 
Small rzmo. Pages viii-+ 321. Tllustrated. ros. 6d, net, 

—~~— Whe Study of the Atom, ramo. Pages vi+290, 8s, 6q, net. 

~—— and HOWE, Inorganig Chemistry according to the Pesiodic 





Taw. gnd Kidition, See under Howe, p. 12. a 
VINCENT (JACQUES). Vgillante. 2s, 6d. See Army Series of 
French and German Novels, p, 31. a 


WALFORD (Mrs L, B.). Recollections of a Sgottish Novelist, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, ros. 6d.net. 


WALLAGE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL} Sve Character and Life, 


De Ac r 
WEINEL (Prof, H.), of the University of Jona, St Paul: The 
‘an and his Work, Translated by Rev, G. A. Bienemann, M‘A* 
Idit&d, by Rev. W. D, Morrison, MLA,, LL.D, Demy 8yo, gloth, 
ros. 6d, | See heological Tmnslation Library, New Serics, p, 38. 
WEER (T. H.), B.D. A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Otd ‘Testament. By Thomas H, Weir, Assistant to the Professor 
« of Oriental, Langnages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. »Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, ne . 
WEISSE (T. H,). A Short Guide to German Idioms: being a 
* “Collection of the Idioms moat in use, With Examination Pape. 
ard Rditions, Cloth, 2s. : 
PA er ef a) eceailite 
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WEISSE (T.H.), Elements of German, With a Course of Hxercises 
* instructing in Simpler Composition, Crown 8yo, cloth. ane 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). "Kho Apostolic Age. 
‘Translated by James Millar, B.D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Mach 
tos. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of ‘Pennyson and of Some of his Mriends. 
With an Appendix by the late Bertram ‘Tennyson. Hlustrated 
with Portraits in phologravure and colour, and with a fadsimils'of 
a MS, poem. leap. 8vo, art linen, 4s, Gd. net. 

WERNER (A,) and G. HUNT, Tlementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander ‘Taal), r6mo, cloth, ors. 6d. 

WERNLE (PAUL). ‘The Beginnings of Christianity, ‘Uhe Author 
js Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church Ilistory at the 
University of BaSel, Revised by the Author, and translated by 
the Rey, G. A. Bienemann, MEA,, and edited, with an Introduce. 
tion, by the Rey. W. 1. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8yvo. rps. 6d, 
per volume. See’lheologica) Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

WHITEHEAD (A.N,), $c.1)., 1. B.S, Introfluction to Math@matics, 
With Diagrams. | Wcap. 8yo, cloth, 1s. nad; leather, tas, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 18 in the [Lome University Library 5 for list, see ps 350 

WILEY (HARVEY W.), AM, UhD.  Vriqciples and) Practice 
of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 Vols. 8vo. New Edition 
in preparation. Vol, L Soils. Ready: 188, neta Vol. IL, 
Fertilisers, 20s. net. Vol. JIL. in active preparation. f 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L.), 1.C.L, A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. qth WMdition, Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. T.. Williams, with bumerous additions and 
corrections, Demy 8yvo, cloth. 12s, 6d. . 

» coe dessons in Maori, grd Mdition, . Weap, 8vo, cloth. RY 

WIMMER (R,), Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in Badpn, ¢My Struggle 
for Light: Confessions of a Preagher. Crown 8yo, cloth, 38, nel. 
See Crown Vheological Library, po gt. 

WINSTEDT,(E. O,), Hdited by. Coptie ‘Texts on St ‘Th&odore 
the General, St ‘Theodore the Bastern, Chamoul and Justes. ats. 

' net, See Text and ‘Translation Sociaty, p. 37 
WOODS (C.E.). ‘The Gospel of Réghtness, A Study in Pauline 
"Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth, — gs. tet. 
WRIGHT (Rev. C, H. HL) Light from Ugyptian Vapyri on 
ewish Tlistory before Christ. Crown Byo, cloth, 38, ng. * 

WRIGHT (G, H. BATESON), ).D¢ ‘The Book of Job. A neiv 
critically revised ‘Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, ele: 
8vo, cloth. 6s, fr 

~—~ Was Isracl ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition, 8yo, art linen. 
qs. Gd, « ft a 

WRIGHT «GW. ALDIS), LID, Ndited by! A Rabbinic Com- 

mentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS, atCam- 
bridge, With Translation and Commentary. ars. net. , See Text 
and Translation Society, p. 37. * ae 2 
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WUNDT wi HELM, Outlines of Psychology, Ttanslated, 
whh the co-op gration of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Pa,, Instruchpr in the Wesleyan University, 3rd Enlarged 
Kdition. Demy 8vo, clath, 8s,nel. 
WY¥SOR (HENRY), B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College. Metallurgy, A Condensed 
, Treatise, Demy 8vo, cloth, tas, 6d. net. 
YOUNGHUSBAND (Col, Sir FRANCIS E.), K.C.LE. 
Within: ‘Thoughts during Convalescence. 3s, 6d. net. 








COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES AND SERIES 
"ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


c) 
ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edjted, with short Notes, by J. T. W, Perowne, M.A. 


This ries is euallf well adapted for general reading, and for those preparing 
for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other Eyaminations—in 
fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French and German, The 
notes are as concise As possible, with an occasional etymology or illustration to 
assist the memory, The boolts selected being by recent or living authors, are 
adapted for the study of most modern French and German, 


Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s, 6d, 

Vaillante, Jacques Vincent, as, 6d, 

Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. Johannes 
W Dewall, 33. * 


a 


Contes Militaires, A, Daudet, 2s, 6d. . 
Erzahlupgen, U. Héfer. 3s, wot 
. ° 


* CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


e 
The only undertaking of its kind in the English language; each 
writer is au, liherly Lo expres? his deepest gonvictions with absolute ' 
freedom—' freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. ., 


# 

Vol. L--Babel and Bible, By Dr Friedrich Delitasgh, 
ae Gd, net ° a 

V&iell.—The Virgin Birth 8f Christ. An Historica’ and 
Critical Mssay. By Paul Lofstein, 2s. 6d. net. 

» @Vol. IIL-—My Struggle for Light. Confessions of a 
Peacher, By BR. Wimmer. — 3s, net. 

Vol. 1¥%~-Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, 38, 6d, net. , 
eVol, Vi—What is Christianity? By Adolf Haryack, 
4s. Gd, nel. ° a 

Va. Vi-gFaith and Morals, By W. Herrmann, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown ‘Theological Library- continued. 


Vol, VIL- Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the [Tistorienl Background of thy Legends of Israel, 
By John P. Peters, DD, 4s. 6d, net, 

Vol. VITI—Bible Problems afd the New Material for 
their Solution. By Prof. T.K. Cheyne, D.Litt, DD. 44. 6de net, 

Vol. IX. --The Dottrine of the Atoucment and jts His- 
torical Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture, By 
the late Auguste Sabatier, 48. net. 

Vol, X.-.-The Early Christian Conception of Christ, Its 
Significancé and Value in the Uistory of Religion.’ By Otto 
Pileiderer, 35, net., 

Vol XL--The Child and Religion, leven lsthys by 
Various Waiters, © 5s. net. 

Vol, X11,—The Evolution of Religion, An Anthopoloyical 
Study, By T.. R. Farnell, MLA, D.Litt, qs. 6d. net, 

Vol, XIII.—The Books of the New Testament. ByBaron 
Hermann von Soden, ).1). 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIV.-- Jesus, By W. Bousset. as, Gd. net, + 

Vol. XV,—-The Communion of the Christian With God.« 
Un yi errmann. Revised and much enlarged dition, 48. 6d. net 

XVI--Hebrew Religion, ‘lo the Nstablishmeut of 
Juan under Bara. By W. H. Addis, MLA. qs. Ga. tral. 
WG 5 XVIL-- Naturalism and Religion, By Rudolf Ott 


e Vol “XVILL.—~Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf, 
Harnack and Dr TIefrmann, 48. net, 

Vol. XIX.--The Religion of the Old Testament, By Karl 
Marti, 45. nel. 
" Vol, XX.-- Luke the Physician, Being Volume eQne of Dr 
Adolf Tarnack’s New ‘Testament Sludicx, gs. neh 

Vol. XXL- -The ae ical #vidence for the ReSurrection 
of Jesus € hrist, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 4. 6d. nel, 

Vol. XXIM, rere! pologetic ofthe New Testament, Ry 
IT. Scott. 48. 6d, net 

Vol. XXIIL- -The Sayings of Jesus, Being Volume ‘two 
of Dr Adolf Marnack’s New ‘Testament Studies, 5s. nal, 

‘Vol, XXIV,~--Anglican cated By ‘Twelve Chyrehmen, 


* 4a Od, net, 


Vol. XXV.~-The Fundamental Truths of the Ghristian 
Religion. By Dr R. Seeberg. ¢ 4s, bu. net 

Vol, XXVI—-The Life of the Spirit, An pieducyen to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Bucken, qa. Gd. net. 

Vol, XXVIL—The Acts of the Apostles, Being Volume 
Vhree of Dr Adolf Tfarnack’s New ‘Vestamen} Studia. 55. net. 
» Vol. XMVIU. ~Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Agua By Dr Adolf Harnack, 3s, Gd. net. 

Vol, XXIX.—Modernity and the Churches: aBy Prof, 

Percy Gardner, 4s. 6d. nel. a 
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Crown Theoldgical Library—continued, $ 


Vol. XXX.—The Old Egyptian Faith. By Prof, Edouard 


‘Naville.  Tli&trated. 4s. 6d. net, 

Vol. XXXI§-The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two C@nturies, By Dr Adolf Harnack. 5s, net, 

Vol. XXXU—The Scientific Study of the Old Testament, 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel. 9s. net. 

Vol, XXXIII,—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies, Cloth. ss, net, 

Vol. XXXIV.—The Religious Experience of St Paul. 
By Prof. Percy Gardner. 5s. net. 

+ Vol, XXXV.—Pharisaism: Its Alms and its Methods. 
By R. Travers Herford, B.A, Cloth, 58. set. 

Vol. XXXVIL—Bible Rgading in the Early Church. 
Being Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies, Cloth, ss, net. 

wWol. XXXVIIg—Protestantism aiid Progress. By Prof. 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. 

” Descriptive Prospectus on Application, 


q 


’ 
TME HIBBERT LECTURES. . 
j-ibrary Edition, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. per volume, 
Cheap Popular Edition, 3s, 6d, per volume. 

Alviella (Count Goblet D’), Lectures on the Origin and the 
Growth of the Conception of God, as idlustrated by Anthropology 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P, H, Wicksteed. {Hibbert 
fectunes, 1891.) Cloth. ros, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. * 

Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the Six- 
teonth (entury in ils Relation to Modem Thouglit and Knowledge. 
(Ilibbert Ldctures, 4883.) 8vo,cloth, 108.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Davids (T. W. Rhys}. Lectures on Some Points in the 
Kistory of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectufes, 1881.) and 
Kdjuion, 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr), Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on_Chris- 
tinnily intits most Sim te and Intelligfole Form. (The Hibbert 
Leelures, 1894.) 10s, a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ae 

Match (Rev. Dr), Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, Edited by Dr Fairbairn 
([1iMogrt Lectures, 1888.) _ 3rd Wdition, 8vo, cloth. 1os? 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. °° 4 

,eKuenen (Dr A.) Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion, (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth, 
tos. 6d, eCheayeLidition, 3s. 6d. a 

Montefiore {C, G.). Origin and Growth Religign as 
Igustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, (The 
Tlibbert Lectures, 1892.) end Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6a 


Chee eel ee a ‘ 
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Hibbert Lectures—continued, oe 
Pfigiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 

Paul on the Deyelopment of Chiistianity, ‘Trargflated by. theeRev. 
J. Viederick Smith, (ILibberL Lectures, i) and Ldition, 
8vo, cloth, ros. Gd. Cheap Editionysgs. 6d, 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Tustitutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of the 
Catholic Church, 'franslated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (iibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) Svo, cloth. 10s, 60. Cheap Id, grd Vids 35, 6d, 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Hyypt, 
(Llibbat Luctines, 1879.) 3rd lidition,  8vo, eloth. ~ros. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 38. Od, ; 

Rhys (Prof. J.)." On the Quigin and Growth of Religion as 
Tilustrated by Cejtic Heathendom,  (Tibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8yo, cloth. ros. Gel, Cheap Edition, 35, 6d, 

Réville (Dr A.). On the”Native Religions of Mexico and 
Pou, ‘Translated by the Rev. BP. U. Wicksteed,  (Uipbert 
Jectures, a) Sve, clothe 10s. 6d. Cheap ldition, 38, 6d. 

Sayce (Prof, A. H,), On the Religion ‘Of Ancient Assyfia and 
Babylonia, 4th Vidition, (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth, 
108, 6d. ,Cheap Fdition, 3s, 6d, 

Upton (Rev. C. B.), On the Bases of Religious Belief, 
(ILibburt Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d, . . 

Second Series, ® 

Farnell (L. R.), D.Litt, Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford. The Uighee Aspects of Gicek Religion, Lectures de. ¢ 
Jiveved in Oxford and London in tort, Demy &yo, cloth, 6s, net, 

” ¥ . 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
: KNOWLEDGE. , ar) 
Editors: Pigf Gilbert: Murray, B.Liu., LED, IBA, ITerbert 


Fisher, MLA, WBA. Professor J. Arthur ‘Thomson, and Professor 
Wan ‘Tf. Browster, Mach volume is written by an expert of the very 
first rank, and consists of gg6 pages, [ssaed bound in cloth at ts, nel, 
y bengifully bound in leather, Jevant moegeco grain, 28. 6d" nel, 


, 


Stxty Volumes Now Ready, 
1. Parliament, Sir CoP. Ibert, KO. 


. 


12, Shakespeare. Johs Masefield o* 
3. French Revolution, (WéhMaps.) Hilaire Belloc, MAA) 
4. History of War and Peace, G11, Poni, "4 
5. Stock Exchange, 1°. W. Llinst, M.A. o* 


6. Irish Nationality, Mrs J. R. Greens, . 
7. Moglern Geography. (ilustrated,) «Dr ML Newbigin, 
, 8 Polat Exploration, (\Vith Maps.) Dr W. $. Biuce, 
9. Evolution of Plants, {fully Illustrated.) Dr 6. Ig. 


Scott, F.R.S, ; Py » 


Sega Sit} & “+ 
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Home Univerity Library of Modern Knowledge—@uiinued. 
1d, Socialist Movement. J, Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. » 
tt Const vatism, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 
ra, Openilg Up of Afrjca, (With Maps.) Sir H. H, 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. 4 
13. Mediaval Europe, (\Vith Maps.) H, W. C. Davis, M.A. 
14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Barry. 
¢3. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
16, The Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
17. Health and Disease. Dr W. L. Mackenzie. 
18, Introduction to Mathematics, (With Diagrams.) A. N. 
Whitcheas, Sc.D., IRS, 
e19. The Animal World, (With many Illustrations.) Prof. 
VW. Gamble, ° 
20. Evolution. Prof. J. 4. Thomson and Prof. P, Geddes. 
21, Liberalism. Piof. L. T. Hobhouse. 
a2, Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 
3. History of our Time, 1885-191. G, P. Gooch, M.A. 
24.,The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. MacGregor. 
a5.eThe Civilisation of China. Prof. H. A, Giles, LL.D. 
26. Agriculture. Prof. W, Somerville, D.Sc. « 
2). English Literatuge: Modern, George Mair, M.A. 
28. Psychical Research, Sir W. F. Banett, F.R.S, 
29 The Dawn’of History. Prof. J. L. Myers. ~ 
30 Elements of English Law. Prof, W. M, Geldart, B.C.L. 
30. Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, M.A. 
at The Introduction to Science,* Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A, wes 
* 33. The History of England : A Study in Political Evolution. 
Prof, A. l. Pollard, ° - 
34 Ganada, A, G. Biadley, A 
35. “Landmarks in French Literature. G L. Strachey, 
36, Climate and Weather. (With Diagianh.) Prof. H. N. 


Hickson, D.Sc, % 
‘ 97. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T, W. Holdciness, 
KOS , J 


¥ 
38. The School, Ax Intioduction fo the Study of Rayon 
Vrof, J. J. Findlay, ° . 

$y. Architecture, (Over 4o IYustiations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby 
M1 ia, Problems of Philosophy The Hon, Bertrand Ryssell, 
RS e : 

At. Anthropology, °R.°R. Maret, M.A. 
ibs Rome. W. Warde-Fowler; M.A, 

43. English Literature: Mediaval. Prof. W. P. Ker, 

Aq. Prtacipl&s of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M‘Kendrick. 

4g. The English Language, J. Pearsall Smith, M.A.e 
o46. Matter and Energy. IF. Soddy, FLR.S, . 

47, "Buddhism, Mrs Rfys Davids. 

a8? Thegsmerican Civil War. (Maps.) Prof, FL. Paxson, 
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Home University Library of Modern.Knowledffe - continued. 
» 49. Psychology. ‘The Study of Behavour. Prof, W. 
McDougall, = * i sd 
50. Nonconformity, Its ,Origin and Prbgress. Principal 
W. B. Selbic. 0 . 
st. Warfarein England. (With Maps.) LIilaire Belloc, MtA, 
52. Great Writerstof America, Viofs. W. LP. ‘Trent and 
J. Erskine. . * : 
53. The Making of the Earth. (With 38 Maps and Vigures,) 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, BARS, ; 
54. Bthiés, CG. l. Moore, M.A. , 
ss, Master Mariners, J. R. Spears. : 
56. Making of the New Testament, Vrof. B. W. tkcon, 
LL.D. DY. . 
57 The Human Body (Jjlustrated), Prof, Arthur Keith, 
M.D, FRCS. 
38, Electricity (Jlustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, Deng, 
MLE. 7 ® 
59. Political Economy. Virol. S$. J. Chapman, MA. 
60, Missions: Their Rise and Development, Mrs Creighton 


A Detailed List, containing Particulars of hore than 
Oue Hundred Volumes, to be had on application. 
° es Fs 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE, 
MEMOIRS ON, TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Mdited by W, A, Herdman, 
1.84, ERS, All demy 8vo, stiff boards, on 5 
wt Ascidia, By W.A. Hedman, With § Plates, 2s. net, 

2, Cardium, By J. Johnstone, "Visheries Assistant, Bniversity 
College, Liverpool, With 7 Plates. as, 6d. nets © %, 

3. Echishis, By terbert Cliten Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Bhlogical Station, With § Phates, as, net. ” 

4. Codiura, By R. J, Harvey Gibaon, M.A, LS. Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Clelen Uf Auld, 
BSc, With 3 Plates rs. Gd nel. * "oy 

*e. Alcyonium, By Sydney J. Uigkson, MLA, D.80, IRS,, 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester, With 
3 Plates, 1s, 6d. nel. e 
6, Lopeophtheirus ané Lernea,, By Andrew SeoygResident 
Hisheries Assistant at the Poul Hatchery, With § Vlntes, 26. net. 

7 Lineus, By RC. Punnett, BAL With 4 Plates. 2g net. 

8. Pleuronectes, ly Hank J. Cole, Jesus College, Onfdrd, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demopstralog of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Mond., Misheries 
Assistant, Gniversity, Liverpool. With rt Plates, 78. nel. 

, 9. Chondrus, By Otto V. I1arbishire, Owens College, “May 

chester, With 7 Plates, 2s, 6d. net. ‘ . 
pores Maca ie er oa ae) ay meee are 
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Liverpool Mai{ne Biology Committee Memoirs—continued.. 
* tot Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R.’ Ainswogth 
Davis, M.A.\ Professor of Zoology in thes University College 
of Wales, Abdystwyth, and H, J. Fleure, B.Sc. Fellow of the 
University of Wales, "With 4 Plates. 2s, 6d. net, 

x. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm), By J .H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Leeturer in Invertebiate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates, 4s. 6d. net.” ; 

12, Gammarus, By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Jepartment, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13s paride: By A. D, Imms, B.Sc, (Lond.)? With 7 Plates, 
48, Net, 
at4 Ligia, By C. Gordon Hewitt,” B.Sc, Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. Withet Plates. 2s, net, 

I 5 Antedon, By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
28. Od, net 
9 16, Cancer, By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc,, Demonstrator in 
Zqology, University of Liverpool» Witl? 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pecton. By W.J. Dakin, M.Sc, With 9 Plates, 4s. 6d. net, 

BL aledoney By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 Plates. 
4s. 6d, net, ‘ ‘ 

19. Poly@haet Larvae, By F. H, Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
Plates, 28, 6d. net. i 

. * 


‘TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum, 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of ‘Stverys, 
Patriareh of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Atifanasius 
of Nisibis, Edited an@ translated by E, W. Brooks,°M.A, > 
Vol Ip ‘Igxt, Patts I. and II, Vol. II, Translation, Barts J. 
and If, 84s, nel. « ° 
« The Canons of Athanasius of Alexand}ia, in Arabic, 
Iithiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translaigd by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W, I, Crum, 21s. net. 

A Rakbinic Commedtary on the Book of Job, ae oll 

Hoy 








in a tinique MS. atl*Cambridge. Edited, with Traj 
and Commentary, by W? Aldis Wright, LL.D. 21s, net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
Fohy.; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexangiria, 
Scholta de Incarnaftgne and Epistle to Theodosius upon 

ast@r, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
- daknown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., 
by F, C. Gonybegre, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Remnants a the Later Syriac Versions a the Bible. 
Part 1. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholie“lipistlese Re- 
dnstrpcled Text, with Apparatus Criticus, Part IL. (Se¥engh 
Centyry).  Txtracts, hither o unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
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Text and, Translation Society conti, 

Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc, All edfled, with (preck 
versions, ete. thy John Gwynn, DD, Reyfius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin, 21s. net, 

Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus, Mdited and ‘Iranslated 
by I. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
ars, net, ° . : 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, ahd Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim, | Hdited by the Rev, G. W. Mitchell, ars, not, 


a 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY» 
New Series, A Series of ‘Translations by which the best results 
of recent ‘Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at the truth, ag placed, within reach of [English readers? 
Vols, 1. jand Vv. The Apostolic Agé& By Prof. Car von, 
Weizsicker! ‘Translated by James Mill, B.D. 2 vols, ios, 6d, each, 
Vols. IL, VIL, VILL, IX, X, XL, XIL—A History of 
Dogma.” Ny Adolf Iamack, Berlin, ‘Translateet (rom the Third 
Germar Edition, Hdited by the*late Rev. Pfof. A,B, Bruce, 
DD. avols. ros. 6d. cach, . e 
Vols. Ill, and VI--A History of the Hebrows.-- -By Ry 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of ‘Theology in’ the University of 
Breslau, ros, 6d. per volume, 
Vol, 1V.--The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
-¢Disgussion in Agreement with the View of Luther, By W, klerm 
mann, Dr ‘Theol, Professor of Dogmatic ‘Theology it the Univer. 
sily of Marburg, 108, 6d, net. e 
4ol. XU. An Introduction to the Textual Chiticism of 
the Greek»New Testament, * By Prof herhard Nestle, of 
Maulbronn.® Cloth, ros. 6d. ; half leather, ras Od. * . 
Vols, XV, and XVIU.-—-The Beginnings of Christianity, By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Hxtraordinayy of Modern Chareh Tlstory 
gt the University of Basal, Vol. Y ‘The Rise ofethg Religion, 
Vet IL. ‘The Development of the Chi Koh. 10s. 6d. per volume, 
. .Yol, XVI.—The Religions of Ailthority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. By the late e\uguste Sabatier, 10s, 64, é 
+ Vol, ¥VIIL. -Christiaw® Life inthe Primitive -@hurch,. 
By Ernst von Pobschiitz, 0.1. Rrofessor of New Testament 
Theology in, the University of Strassburg, tos. 6d. e. 
Vols. XIX. and XX. -The Mission and Expansion “of 
Christianity in the First Three Cengurie By Adolgr 
Harnack, Berlin, Second, revised and muoh enfirged ‘edition, 
a$s. nel. Pols, not sold separately, 
Vol. XXI--St Paul: he Man and his Work, + By brow 
I]. Weinel, of the University of Juna. tos. Gil, * » \ 
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Theological TfanslationLibrary—coniinued. 
, Vols, XXI\, XXVI, XXVIL, and XXX1—Primitfve Chris- 
tianity : Its\Writings and Teachings in theis Historical Connec- 
tioris. By Ot\p Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the 
University of Berlin, Avols. "ros, 6d, each net. 

Vol. XXIUI,—The Introduction to the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament, By Cas! Cornill, Professor of Old 
‘Pegiament Theology at the ‘University of Breslau, 10s, 6d. net, 

Vol, XXIV.—History of the Church, By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor, of Church History at Kiel. tos, 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—Ethics of the Christian Life. “By Theodor von 
Haering, Professor of New ‘Testament Dogmatics and Ethics at 
‘ibingen. 10s. Gd. net. i 

Vols. XXVIIL.and XXIX,--The Old Tastamentin the Light 
of the Anciefit East. By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther- 
kirche, and Lecturer at the University of Leipzig. With numerous 
illustrations and-maps, 25s, net, Vols. not sold separately, 

Nol. XXX.—The Truth of Religiof. By Dr Rudolf Eucken, 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jeha. 12s. 6d. net, 

VohXXXII.—Religious Liberty. By Prof. Frincesco Ruffini. 
With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof. Y. B, Bury of 


Cambridge.” Demy 8vo, clgth, 12s. 6d. net. 7 


‘ n o *. 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series, Uniform Price per Volume, 6s, ; 


Baur (F. C.), Church History ofthe First Three Centuries, 
gi'ranslated fiom the Third German Edition, Edited “By Rev. 
Allan Menzies, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. res. e',7 

eq: Paul, the Apostle @f Jesus Christ, His Life and Work, His 
Kpistw and Doctrine, A Contribution to a Critical History of 
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